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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the kitchen, if settled open wea- 
ther, considerable attention is now re- 
quired relative to the preparation of 
all vacant ground, by dunging, digging, 
and trenching, &c. and of hot dung and 
other materials for hot beds, all in pro- 
per order, ready for sowing and plant- 
ing the principal early and main crops, 
this and the two following month’s, for 
the general supply of the present year; 
some to attain early perfection the same 
spring,,and beginning of summer: but 
considerably the greater part of the 
main crops for the general service of 
summer and autumn; and many also 
for the following winier, &c. 


FLQWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE 
GROUND. 


Forwarp now all the necessary pre- 
parations for planting, where intended, 
the various soris of flower roots, plants, 
shrubs, and trees; as also for sowing 
the different sorts of annual flowers, 
both in the open ground and in hot-beds ; 
and likewise to dig and cleau the dif- 
ferent compartments of beds, borders, 
shrubberies, walks, &c. in the best 
order, now in the commencement of the 
spring season. 

Dig and prepare—the compartments 
of beds, borders, shrubberies, &c. both 
for planting, where intended, with 
ftowers and shrubs, sowing many-sarts 
of flower seeds, both of annuals, bien- 
niajs, and perennials; and that the whole 
may appear in the most regular order. 


WORK IN THE NURSERY. 


Now, as this month may be properly 
eonsidered as the commencement of the 
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spring season, various works of nursery, 
in planting and transplanting, will be 
necessary in many sorts of young trees 
and shrubs, in open settled weather, as 
well as in taking up or drawing many 
sorts for garden and other planiations : 
also in the work of propagation, by 
sowing many kiads of tree and shrab 
seeds, &c. planting suckers, cuttings, 
layers, and ingrafting; likewise in 
forwarding the digging, or trenching 
vacant ground, and digging between the 
nursery rows of young trees and shrubs: 
some occasional work of pruning, with 
several other requisite works of nar- 
sery culture. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Tue general care of the green-house 
plants, now, is to supply them with 
plenty of free air eyery mild day, 
gentle waterings, and to defend them 
still from cold, by shutting all close 
every night, and in frosty and other 
inclement weather. 


HOT HOUSE. 


Ir is necessary for you to continue a 
regular heat in the house, by a constant 
bark-bed, especially the pinery stove, 
and fires every night, and cold days. 


FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


You should forward all pruning and 
planting, so as to have the whole com- 
pleted, or nearly finished, before the 
Ist of March. 


The ground for planting fruit trees, 
should be prepared, by digging, trench- 
ing, and improving, where it is neces- 
sary, with dung, loam, or other fresh 
earth, or compost. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We express our Thanks to our Correspondent at Carlisle, who has favored 
us with a Collection of his Poems, and we shall select some of them for our 
ensuing Number. We shall be pleased to receive any of his Literary Com- 
munications, and that attention’ shall be paid to them whichtheir merit 


demands. 


_ We beg leave to draw the attention of our Fair Subscribers, to the En- 
gravings of the Fashions which accompany our Work ; the superior manner 
in which they are executed, and the elegance of the Designs, has established 
the British “Lady’s Magazine, in the first rank of Periodical Publications. 


Since the publication of our last Number, the demand for the Firsr Vo- 
Lume of our New Series has been so great, that in future we cannot promise 
tosupply it. otherwise than, half-bound Russia, price Ong Guinza, or in 


extra boards, price EigHTEEN SHILLINGS. 
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* (yreatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
“In her build loveliest.” Milton, 





PORTRAITS 


OF WOMAN: 


ene 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
MRS. COUTTS. 


__Amonesr the many obligations 
which the dramatic world owes to 
the late Mr. Sheridan, the Menander 
of the British stage, as he is classi- 
caily and emphatically designated by 
Lord Byron, it is far from one of the 
least, that to his taste and discern- 
ment, they may attribute, in a great 
measure, that full share of satisfac- 
tion they have derived from the long 
professional services of the fair sub- 
ject of our present biography. We 
call them long, because, although 
Mrs. Coutts (late Miss Mellon) is 
still in the prime of life, and indeed 
in what some would term the hey- 
day of youth, yetit is no less true, 
that she contributed to the enter- 
tainment of a London audience nearly 
19 years, having made her metropo- 
litan debut in 1793. 

_ Itmay even be considered as giv- 
ing her some additional claim to the 
patronage she so worthily enjoyed, 
that she is actually a native of that 
city whose stage she has adorned, be- 
ing born in Westminster, and chris- 
tened Harriet, though we hope that 
the gallantry due to the fair, ex- 
Cuses us from the task of examining 


order to ascertain the very year in 
which this important event happened. 
Indeed we may say with the poet— 


‘* If to ber share some few short years 
should fall, 

‘* Look in her face, and you'll forget 
them all.” 


With her mother’s family name we 
are not acquainted ; but we under- 
stand that her father, Mr. Mellon, 
was an officer in the service of the 
East India Company, but not having 
dethroned Nabobs, nor enjoyed any 
splendid contracts, he left only a 
lack of rupees to his disconsolate wi- 
dow and posthumous child, an or- 
phan, it may be said, before her ap- 
pearance on the stage of the grand 
theatre, he having died some months 
before her birth. 

Mrs. Mellon, after a widowhood 


of two years, was induced to recom- _ 


mence a new matrimonial engage- 
ment with a Mr. Entwistle, of ver 

respectable connexions in the neith 
of England. It appears he was then 
— with considerable musical ta- 
ents, improved also by practice, suf- 
ficient to qualify him to lead the har- 
monists of the provincial boards, in 
which profession he accompanied the 
sons and daughters of Thespis in 








ihe musty records of parish clerks, in 
Vol. 11. No. 9, New Series, February, 1818. 


their various campaigns, where her 
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own respectability, eager 
conduct of Mrs. Entwistle, and the 
rising graces of the young Thespian 
elevé, for such she was even then, 
attracted the notice of the most re- 
spectable private families at their 
different head-quarters, and obtained 
for the young Mellon a degree of 
cultivation, highly useful to a tender 
plant just then in blossom. 

At this period the town of Halifax 
was the central point of them dra- 
matic excursions, and there Miss 


Mellon was for some time stationary, | 


having, as we understand, experi- 
enced the most hospitable and use- 
ful attentions from a most respecta- 
ble family of the name of Roydes, 
to whom she is still proud of ac- 
knowledging her infantine obliga- 
tions. Some changes in the com- 
pany, however, or an extension of 
their peregrinations, made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Entwistle’s family to 
change their settled residence, and 
the young heroine was then old 
enough to assume the various parts 
in which children are accustomed to 
perform, although the modesty of 
her parents did not permit them to 
announce her to an admiring world 
as an infant Roscia, nor even as a 
Sidd ons or aClive, in leading strings. 
As she advanced in girlhood, and 
began to display the graces of a wo- 
man, her early acquaintance with the 
stage procured her, at a very early 
age, an engagement with a provin- 
cial corps, under the command of 
manager Stanton, in which she re- 
mained for some time, until they 
took possession of the county town 
of Stafford. In this town, so famed 
for the care which it takes of the 
understanding at one end of the hu- 
man body, she soon found herself 
on a good footing with several 
highly respectable families, amongst 
others, thet of Mr. Coutts, the 
banker, her exemplary and prudent 
conduct placing her on an intimacy 
with his sister and daughters. 
During the races of 1793, that 





important carnival in a country town, | 
Miss Mellon was accustomed to per- 


sonify the highest characters in gen- 


teel comedy, nor did she disdain to | 
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pied one evening as Rosalind, and 
afterwards in the Romp; we say 
fortunately, because her lively and 
judicious acting in these characters, 
made a great impression upon the 
mind of Mr. Sheridan, who then saw 
her for the first time, being then ac- 
tualfy on a visié to the family, with 
whose friendship and patronage she 
was honored. 

The satisfaction which Mr. Sheri- 
dan felt, and generously felt, with 
her performance, was so warm, that 
he did not hesitate to say, that she 
would be an ornament to the metro- 
politan boards, 

A deelaration so flattering was in- 
stantly taken advantage of by the 
sister and daughter of her worthy 
host, and their united exertions, 
pressed with allthe generous warmth 
of friendship for their young and de- 
serving protegee, and in consequence, 
Mr. Sheridan immediately gave her 
an engagement for Drury-lane. Nay, 
he very generously and courteously 
did more; for, however brilliant 
the prospect opening to the youth- 
ful debutante, yet her prudent pa- 
rents were unwilling to trust her 
from their watchful superintend- 
ance; and in order, therefore, to 
do away with every difficulty, Mr. 
Sheridan added to her favors, by 
proposinga situation in the orchestra 
for Mr. Entwistle, which was grate- 
fully accepted. 

With every laudable anxiety for 
the success of the fair object of his 
patronage, and with something, per- 
haps, of a parent’s partiality for his 
own dramatic offspring, it was ar- 
ranged, that Miss Meilon should come 
out inthe so much and so justly 
admired comedy of the Rivals, in 
which she personated the sentimental 
Lydia Languish, for which character 
she was then so eminently qualified, 
not only from the vivacity of her 
manner, but also from the very 
powerful auxiliaries of a good 
figure, and @ most pleasing coun- 
tenance. 

Mr. Sheridan’s judgment was stamp- 
ed immediately with the fiat of pub- 


[tc applause, and each succeeding 


night she rose in public estimation. 


mix in the broader scenes of farce. || Her engagement now became per- 
She was, therefore, fortunately occu- '' manent, or at least for a period of 
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five years, which was afterwards re- | 
newed for five years. 


To criticise Miss Melbon’s style 
of acting, would be to enumerate a 
vreat many of the best comedies in 
the English language, and a great 
variety of characters in each. For 
though she has often gained deserved 
applause in Lydia Languish, in Ro- 
salind, and in many other characters 
of the first rate, she possessed the 
happy art of adopting others, with- 
out sinking either in her own, or in 
the public opinion. Accordingly we 
often found her in Nell, in the Devil 
to Pay ; in Cherry, in the Beaux Sira- 
tagem; nay, even in the humble 
station of Fanny’s Maid, in the Clan- 
destine Marriage, to which charac- 
ter, trifling as it is, she gave all that 
mellowness with which punsters have 
so often played upon ker name. 


od 


During her engagement at Drury- 
jane, she gained the affections of Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, with whom a 
connexion was formed of the most 
tender nature, and which eventually 
ended in her becoming the wife of 
that gentleman, and in being ele- 
vated to that rank in society to which 
her virtues, and particularly her be- 
nevolence, entitle her. 


The two following instances of her 
generosity are merely mentioned, 
to shew the channel in which the 
bounty of this amiable female flows, 
and it will be long before the poor 
find anether friend equal to Mrs. 
Coutts. 


Mrs. Coutts, in December, 1817, 
transmitted to Mr. William White- 
head, of Woodham Walter, Essex, 
$0l. together with 20 pair of blan- 
kets, and t-n dozen of various arti- 
cles of warm clothing, for the relief 
of the poor of that parish, ordering 
that 200lb. of good beef, and 100 
quartern loaves, together with the 
blankets, warm clothing, and a sup- 
ply of coals, should be distributed 
amongst 100 poor families, after 
Church service on Christmas-day ; 
and further, she has ordered a weekly 





allowance to 30 of the most neces- 





sitous families, according to their | 
€ircumstances, during the three win- || proved a public blessing. 
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ter months, many of whom receive 
6s. 3d. per week. 


On the Christmas-day of the same 
year, Mrs. Coutts distributed relief 
to upwards of 2000 objects of real 
compassion and distress. An assem- 
blage of the unfortunate, from the 
age of 10 to 90, had collected about 
nine in the morning, at Holly- 
Lodge, Highgate. The most re- 
spectable tradesmen of Highgate 
had, for the last month, been re- 
quested to search the abodes of the 
unfortunate poor; and those who 
were cousidered real objects of be- 
neficence, many with six, seven, and 
eight children, received sealed tick- 
ets, with the number of children on 
the ticket, which, when presented, 
entitled the parties to obtain relief 
in bread, meat, clothing, and mo- 
ney; according to the description 
given in the ticket, certified by a 
signature. One thousand of those 
tickets were issued, and the greater 
number contained, independent of 
the father and mother, from three to 
eight, or nine children. Some re- 
ceived bread, meat, and money ; 
others ihe same with blankets, shoes 
and stockings; others with shirts, 
gowns, sheets, coverlids, and hand- 
kerchiefs. Money, bread, tea and 
sugar were, however, given to all, 
and as the case required, every ne- 
cessary. The whole of the poor of 
Highgate, with the most distressed 
of Hampstead and Hornsey, received 
her charity ; and it is a proud feel- 
ing for benevolence, that at 4 o'clock, 
not one poor object, requiring re- 
lief, appeared at the gates of Holly 
Lodge. Let this example be imi- 
tated ; and let it for the honor of 
charity be also told, that independ- 
ent of this holiday, and yearly gift, 
50 poor and deserving old women 
receive weekly, from the same hand, 
three shillings per week; 12 aged 
women in the alms-houses the same, 
with each a sack of coals; and 100 
of the poor every Saturday, during 
the four severe months of the win- 
ter, a dinner of the best soup, and 
half a pound of meat! The marriage 
of this lady with Mr. Coutts has 
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THE UNITED STATES, “‘ THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS SINCE.” 


From a Work, now in the press, enti- 
tled, The Adventures of Edward 
Wortley; to which will be added, 
the Exile of Scotland, a Tale, written 
in three volumes, by William Wort- 
ley, pensioner in Gioucestershire. 


PPIL LIF SL 


Wuen the storm of the revolution 
had ceased, and peace succeeded the 
strife of war, the sudden calm, 
which, like the calm of the ocean, 
is often as fatal in its effects, as the 
hurricane’s rage, seemed to threaten 
greater calamities than what it had 
endured during the conquest of its 
independence. The country were 
divided into three parties, and -each 
strove for the adoption of a system on 
its own theories. 

At this period the delegates from 
the various states met, in the State- 
house of New York, to deliberate 
and choose a form of government— 
analogous to the feelings of the peo- 
ple, and the interests of the States. 
The expectation of the citizens was 
in a state of ferment, and to the 
prompt energies of a few wise men, 
the splendid epocha was gained, that 
fixed the permanent welfare of the 
nation, by the partizans of General 
Washington, and the celebrated, but 
unfortunate, Colonel Hamilton, a 
West Indian by birth, of considera- 
ble natural talents, refined by expe- 
rience. 

The democratic party, of which 
the scientific Mr. Jefferson was the 
chicf, espoused a pure republican 
form of government, with annual 
elections. The ultra democratic 
party conceived opposition against 
every plan, and had none of their 
own to present. 

When the general scheme of 
erecting a government, similar to 
the English, was scented by the other 
parties, the outcry “ of what they 
had fought for,’ became so vehe- 
ment and resistless, that a compro- 
mise tyvk place, from which was 








born the federal government, as it 
now stands. 

The contents, which included tbe 
largest portion of talent and wealth 
in the States, assumed the name of 
Federalists; the non-contenis, that 
of Anti-Federalists, which denote 
similar principles to those of the 
Tory and Whig parties in England. 

The general outlines of the Fe- 
deral Constitution are, the legisla- 
ture, which consists of three branches, 
viz. the monarchical part, vested in 
a president, which must be a citizen 
of the United States, born in one of 
the States; the aristocratieal part, 
consisting of a certain number of 
senators, two from every State; a 
part of these, with the vice-presi- 
dent, form the privy council of the 
president : these are elected for six 
years, one-third going out every two 
years. The democratical part, which 
consists of the members of Congress, 
elected from the different States, 
which are dissolved every two years. 

The whole of the legislature have 
salaries paid them by the people, 
but these are scarcely equal to their 
expenses ; the president’s allowance, 
for presiding over the destinies of a 
nation of seven millions of people, 
does not exceed the moderate in- 
come of an English country ’squire. 
His prerogatives are very limited ; 
he appoints ambassadors, signe trea- 
ties, 1s commander of the land and 
sea forces, summons the legisla- 
ture, &c.; but his acts, by a ma- 


jority of two-thirds of the Congress, 


may be over-ruled; in-case of an 
interregnum, he is, by right, suc- 
ceeded in office by the vice-pre- 
sident. 

The powers of making peace and 
war are vested in the House of Con- 
gress, though the acts of this House 
are rendered null by a similar majo- 
rity in the Senate. The civil officers, 
who are selected by the president, 
cannot become members of Congress, 
and they labour under great disad- 
vantages from this prohibition, as 
they have no opportunities of vin- 
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dicating their public conduct, which 
is often undeservedly censured by 
their triumphant enemies in the 
Congress. ‘The federal government, 
whilst it assumes the general sove- 
reignty of the United States, is still 


controlled by the separate powers of 


ihe States, each of which possesses a 
bocal sovereign authority to provide 
jaws for its own. prosperity. The 
solar system exactly represents the 
American government : the sun is 
the federal. legislature, that warms 

and nourishes the Union; the at- 


tendant planets are the several States | 


moving in orbits round it, whose 
mutual gravitation is essential to 
the harmony and welfare of the 
whole, and which occasions its per- 
manent existence, and whilst ihe 
general government 
selfish principles of the States. 

The States repel the unjust infiu- 
ence of the former. Mr. Mellifiower 
remarked, 
America, with the exception of the 
elective franchise, was a perfect pic- 
ware of the Pritish constitution ; 
and Britain, with pride, may say she 
has transfused her le gislation, her 
language, and her energies into the 
new world, beyond the Atlantic 
waves. 

The parties of the Union, Mr. Mel- 
liflower continued, at present are 
nearly balanced; but the democratic 
party rises the fastest, and there is 
no doubt will soon acquire a perfect 
ascendancy ; ; and when Virginia elects 

her presadent of those principles, a 
long series of years will elapse be- 
fore either of the other states will 
possess the chance of choosing a 
First magistrate. Pensylvania is 
considered as the balancing state, 
and could at any period decide the 
victory for the federalists ; but the 
greatest part of her population are 
Germans, and these are wholly de- 
mocrats, and when once federalism 
sinks, she will never rise again. 

The merchants are almost untyer- 
sally federalists; the farmers and 
mechanics, which are numerous, 
chiefly anti-federalisis. 

The States of America may be 
properly divided into four classes, 
each possessing distinct charecter- 
istics. 


controls the | 


that the legisiatu ire of 
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The northern, which include Mas- 


sachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont, area gloomy. 
discontented, superstitious, pedan- 
tic, active, but over-reaching race 
of men; they are the hive of the 
American country, tbeir citizens 
roving te, and settling all the new 


lands. There are n nore prayers, and 
more frauds commiited in these 


states in or ne, month, than ina year 
in ail of the other states ; they are 
considered by their own citizens in 
the same lighi, the English do a 
Yorkshires man. 

They furnish doctors, lawyers, 
parsons, and schoolimasters, to most 
of the southern states. An Am- 
sterdam Jew, who had lived among 
them some time, and had suffered 
severe losses by their ruse de com- 
merce, said, that he never knew, till 
he arrived at Boston, that his nation 
had a thirteenth tribe ; but there he 
found it, whose right hand cunning 
exceeded that of ‘the other twelve. 
A member of Congress, who had a 
political dispute with one of these 
Yankees, declared to him, that if 
G---d Al——ty were to invite all 
the New En; gland families into Pa- 
radise, before they had been there a 
month, they would conspire to eject 
him from the heavens. ‘The middie 
states, -Mr. Meilliflower observed, 
were an active, spirited, industrious 
people, but tanctured with fana- 
ticism. 

The southern were a hospitabic, 
choleric, dissipated,- generous, rich 
people, but too much addicted to 
the false pleasures of wine and garm- 
ing. ‘Their kindness to strangers j 13 
excessive; the southern gentleman 
does not ask you merely to dine 
with him, but to fix your residence 
weeks the re if agreeable to you. 
Virginia and Carolina have elicited 
more talent than all the rest of the 
States combined. 

The Western States and setilc- 
ments, with the exception of a smail 
portion of Kentucky, are in a staic 
of nature almost, and little more 
civilizedthan the ancient Britons ; 
the distance between the settlements, 
which prevents society, their solitary 
rural labours in the spring and sum- 
mer, and their indefinite excursions 
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in the winier, living like Indians in 
the woods, have almost deprived 
them of the traces of civilization, 
which would be totally extinguished, 
if not renewed by fresh accessions 


of adventurers from the kingdoms | 


of Europe, and other Sister States. 

Though the climate of these new 
settled regions, and the soil are the 
best of the country ; their existence 
is a semi-barbarism, ungifted but by 
an abundance that gratifies their 
sensual appetites. 

The wolves and other beasts of 
prey abound amongst them. One 
of their Gazettesa short time since, 
related a fatal accident which had 
happened to one of the settlers, who 
was cutting wood notfar from his 
house; he was attacked by a troop of 
wolves, which after a long contest 
devoured him, as his hatchet was 
found at the foot of a large tree, 
where seven of those animals were 
found dead; it is supposed he must 
have fixed himself against it, knock- 
ing them on the head as they ad- 
vanced, till overpowered by their 
numbers, the unfortunate but brave 
man fell a victim to their ravenous 
appetites; the-thigh bones and part 
ot his skull was found the next day, 
and the traces of much blood in the 
wood, which must have flowed from 
the number of animals he had 
wounded. 

One poor farmer who had crossed 
a mile on snows, in the evening, to 
visit a neighbour, was on his return 
home, surprised by the howling of 
these animals, he ascended a sapling 
oak tree, the wolves surrounded 
and began to gnaw it to get at their 
prcy—after some time they retreat- 
ed, but the fright was so great upon 
the panic struck man, that when he 
was found by his servants, he wasa 
perfect idiot, knew nothing that had 
passed, nor ever after recovered his 
reason. 

The climate of the United States, 
though ameliorating every scason, is 
still the capricious parallel of ex- 
tremes, and that the Eastern shores 


of the Atlantic in the same latitudes | 


boast the purest air, and fairest 
seasons of any portion of the giobe. 
New York, and Philadelphia, im the 
latitude of Portugal, in the winter, 
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suffer the frosts and cold of the 
frizid zone, and in summer, the heats 
of the equator; April, May, and June 
are delightful months, the breezes 
from the south west, perfume the 
air with the fragrant sweets of the 
woods and meadows, and fill the 
body with a voluptuous softness, 
and the manile of spring is of the 
most vivid lustre. But soon as the 
summer quarter commences, the 
heats become intolerable, a dull blue 
mist hovers on the prospect, the 
air is filled with swarms of insects, 
the forest trees lose their brightness, 
and a sullen tann’d garment from the 
burnt verdure covers the late bloom- 
ing plains and gardens. The fall 
months are generally pleasant, and 


| when gilded with wheat, are termed 


the Indian summer. November is as 
pleasant as the finest. spring month. 

To give you some idea of the 
capriciousness of our climate, I 
noted in the early part of September 
last year, the thermometer in the 
morning at 90 degrees of heat; the 
wind shifted io the north west at 
10 o'clock, and at six the same 
evening, the quick silver was as low 
as the division of 45 degrees. You 
were asking me yesterday, respect- 
ing the commerce and productions 
of the United States; ihe imports 
last year amounted nearly to twenty- 
five millions sterling, as the settle- 
ments increase, the amount will aug- 
ment in proportion. : 

The balance of trade is conside- 
rably against them, ‘the exports being 
much inferior in value: these con- 
sist of Jumber fish, pot and pearl- 
ashes, flax seed, flour, and provi- 
sions from the Northern and middle 
States; and tobaeco, flour, cotton, 
indigo, and rice, from the Southern, 

The trade of the States which 
consists of skins, furs, flour, meal, 
&c. mostly descends the Ohio to 
the Missisippi, whence it is carried 
to new Orleans, where they, dispose of 
their vessels and cargoes, and return 
home through the foresis. 

The Americans trade with all the 
world; the commerce of the ports 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Charleston, is incal- 
eulable: Their trade to India, and 
China very extensive and profitable, 
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and what appears an astonishing 
paradox is, Englishmen naturalized 


‘an America, can settle unmolested in 


India, whilst the subjects in our 
mother country are denied this pri- 
vilege ; some of the largest fortunes 
known in the United States have 
been amassed by this profitable spe- 
culation. 

The manufactures of iron, glass, 
lead, cordage, copper, ship building, 


‘and nails, are now the most exten- 


sive; from the great emigrations of 
British artizans, England has inevet- 
ably fost the nail trade, and will 
soon the glass and lead; at Peters- 
burgh, the finest crystal glass is made. 

The nails are all stamped from 
sheet iron, from the finest to the 
coarsest sorts by the machine, which 
was first brought from Birmingham. 
Patent shot houses are frequent now 
in America, and many of the lighter 
trades, as silversmiths, carvers and 
gilders, watchmakers, &c. are car- 
ried on to a great extent. The 
woollen and cotton branches have 
been introduced, but not with suc- 
cess ; labor is too expensive, and the 
articles produced, not so fine and 
good, nor yet so cheap as the British ; 
they may succeed in time of war, 
but in peace they never can. Ame- 
rica in another century, will cer- 
_— reach a pitch of strength and 
grandeur, that will surprise and as- 
tonish the old world, and as her po- 
pulation does increase in the ratio of 
compound interesi, what millions 
will she count in a hundred years 
hence? 

ON SEDUCTION. 

Sepuction has of late become so 
frequent; not only in the higher 
glasses, but in every other situation 
of life, that the heinousness of the 
offence is no longer considered, and 
the seducer, instead of being branded 
with infamy, isadmired for his crime, 
and praised for his successful vil- 
ainy; even the female part of the 
world, whose interest it would be to 
punish the offender, far from shun- 
ning his company, think themselves 
flattered by his notice, and throw 
all the obloquy of the offence on the 
poor, injured, and deceived woman. 
Let not, however, the deceiver sup- 


On Seduction. 
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pose, that because a misjudging 
world shall gloss over his enormi- 
ties, that they will not militate 
against him hereafter. No! in the 
dread hour of judgment, they will 
appear in terrible array ! Then must 
he answer for the many, many bitter 
hours of misery, the life of wretch- 
edness and vice caused to the un- 
happy victim of his deceit ; and oh! 
more dreadful than all! in what way 
will he vindicate himself when the 
Almighty Judge. shall lay to his 
charge the damnation of her soul ! 
Yes, the damnation of her soul ! for 
it was his specious villainy that lured 
her into vice !—’twas his deceiving 
tongue first taught her to follow sin; 
‘twas he that led her from the paths 
of virtue, and *twas his desertion 
that left her no other choice but to 
plunge stiil deeper in the slough of 
wickedness, or perish by famine, by 
want—‘‘ a mark for the finger of 
scorn to point at !” 

The misery and wretchedness which 
the unfortunate victims of seduction 
experience, make the heart shudder : 
how many instances occur of a fe- 
male, once famed for beauty and 
worth, happy in the consciousness of 
right, being seduced by the deceiving 
arts of a villain, and after passing 
through the variety of scenes which 
are usually the routine of such un- 
fortunates, at length reduced to the 
utmost misery, diseased, emaciated, 
and without the means of subsist- 
ence, perishing in the streets, un- 
sheltered from the “ pitiless pelting 
of the storm.” Oh! that the seducer 
could but see his victim in this last 
stage of mortality; then would f 
ask him, where is that beauty, that 
elegance of form which first raised 
the passion in thy bosom, that could 
not be satisfied, but by the ruin of 
its object? These sunken, lifeless 
eyes, are they the once sparkling 
orbs that beamed with love and plea- 
sure while listening to thy deceitful 
tongue? These pale and hollow 
cheeks, did they once bloom in 
health, and shame the beauty of the 
rose, while blushing in maiden mo- 
desty at thy false tale of love? This 
wasted fleshiess arm, now scarce with 
power to raise itself, canst thou have 
hung on this delighted, on ihis have 
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sealed thy vows so falsely, falsely 
broken ? Nay, shrink not from the 
test; this is the maid you loved !— 
but she you say was lovely, and this 
poor object creates abhorrence and 
disgust! ‘True, true, thou catist not 
know her now; yet she did once 
charm thine eyes, once beamed in 
all the pride of beauty, till thou, the 
fell destroyer came, and, like the 
rude winter’s breath, wrenched the 
loved flower from its native soil, 
robbed it of all its sweets, and left 
it to perish in the path of vice, for 
ever scorned by unrelenting virtue ! 

Ob ! that these villains could but 
feel the pangs they give to others ! 
How would they rave at the ruin of 
their daughters, their sisters! The 
honor of their house they prize— 
would die to save it from blemish, 
and yet will coolly and deliberately 
destroy another's ! 

To you, my fair countrywomen, | 
now address myself; for to you is 
left the punishment of these deceiv- 
ers: espouse the cause of injured 
Virtue, banish such villains frem 
your society, show that you are in- 
dignant at the crime, and it will be 
less frequent ; but while you con- 
tinue to honor these seducers with 
your siniles, and silently praise them 
for their villainy, you must blame 
yourselves alone if man deceives, and 
find your own reward in ruin and 
desertion. CENsor. 


De ee 
FRAGMENT. 

From a Work that will shortly appear, 
entitled, The Exile of Scotland, a 
Tale—By William Wortley, pen- 
sioner, in Gloucestershire. 

Steep will bless me not! and my 
sighs reverberate upon myear. All 
is still and dreary—all nature, but 
the wretched Glanchuin,; seems to 
rest. Wherefore was I made, with a 
heart that withers its own repose. 
Here Glanchuin broke off. O Ma- 
rianne !—hadst thou but seen thy 
brother, thy gentle heart would 
have broken. Ah! she sleeps 
sweetly in the proud castle of her 
father. Yet sweetly !—no !—her 
stunrbers are broken with sickly vi- 
sions; she dreams of her exiled bro- 
ther, and her pillow is moistened 
with her tears. Her sire, shame. on 
him, how pitiless to bis children ; 

















the one has become an alien from 
his home, and the other drags on in 
her perpetual sorrow. | 

_ The bell of the monastery strikes 
one; a knock at the door aroused 
Glanchuin; it was father Philip, 
journeying home, after ministering 
consolation to a dying brother.— 
And wherefore art thou up, at 
this late hour, exclainted the pi- 
ous man. Because I cannot sleep, 
was the reply. I see thou art 
distressed; resumed the father :— 
can I assist thee; IE feel for 
you, and would know your sor- 
rows. You shall, said Glanchuin, 
should I live long enough to tell you. 

SPLINTS . 
ENQUIRY RESPECTING L’FLEUR, 
(STERNE’S SERVANT.) 
To — rof the British Lady’s Magazine 
SIR, 

I raxe the liberty, through the 
medium of your Miscellany, of mak- 
ing an enquiry respecting a Book, 
purporting to be the Life of Le Fleur, 
the domestic of Sterne, and who has 
been immortalised by the pen of that 
inimitable writer. In the 10th num- 
ber of the Decade Philosophique, 
published at Paris in the 10th year of 
the French republic, 1 perused a most 
interesting review ofa book, etititled, 
Histoire de le Fleur, domestiqgue de 
Sierne, tradente de l’ Anglais. 

I rather suspect this to be an im- 
position on the French nation: from 
all my biblical researches, I do not 
remember ever to have met with such 
a book in the English language.— 
Every thing relating to one of the 
most interesting characters ever 
drawn by a human pen, is surely wor- 
thy of our notice, and I should con- 
sider myself under a particular obli- 
gation to any person who will inform 
me (granting that such 2 book ever 
appeared in the English language,) 
at what place it ma Be procured. 

The contents the book~ carry 
with them an appearance of truth 
and genuineness; but should -the 
original not exist in England, it is 
then, evidently, a fabrication on the 
part of some able Frenchman, and 
the value of it may then with pro- 
priecty be called in question. 

Hoping that some of your corres- 
pondents will favour me with an en- 
quiry, l am, Sir, vour’s, &. oO. F. 


[ Feb. 
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ON THE MINOR PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE 17th 
CENTURY. 

Continued from page 8. 

13. The Tatler, by Baker. No 
sooner had Steele given up the cen- 
sorship, than a number of spurious 
Tatlers immediately issued from the 
_ Besides Harrison’s, which we 

ave just mentioned, the following 
advertisement indicates that two 
more were at that peried in exist- 
ence; and that one of them was 
conducted by Mr. Baker, who had 
been under the necessity of relin- 
quishing his former attempt through 
the interference of the law. ‘“* Where- 
as, an advertisement was yesterday 
delivered in by the author of the 

Jate Female Tatler, insinuating, ac- 

cording to his custom, that he is 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.—This is to 

give notice, that the paper is con- 

tinued to be sold by John Morphew, 
as formerly; and may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the spurious paper, 
by the number and publisher’s name 
he has assumed.” ‘This curious no- 
tice is subjcined to a Tatler in folio, 
pretending to be a continuation of 
the original Tatler, dated January 

18, 1710, and numbered 276. 

14. Annotations on the Tatler.— 
This publication, to which Addison 
alludes in No. 229, of the Tatler, was 
written by Wm. Oldisworth, under 
the fictitious name of Walter Wag- 
staff, Esq. and was published in 1710, 
in two volumes, 4to; the author, 
however, to shield himself as much 
us possible from the chastisement 
which he justly merited, and asserted 
in his title page, that the work was 
a translation from the French of a 
Monsieur Bournelle. On this virulent, 
but foolish production, Steele is sup- 
pesed to have passed sentence in the 
concluding paragraph of No. 79, of 
the Tatler. 

15. The Visions of Sir Heister 
Ryley.—Though these visions are a 
professed imitation of the Tatler, in 
point of form, every paper being 
separated into two or three parts, 
and these again dated from different 
places; they are placed at an infinite 
distance from their model ; they con- 
sist of eighty numbers, the first of 
which was published on August 21st. 

Vol. 11, No.9. New Series, February, 1318, 
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1710, and the last on February 2Ist, 
| 1710-11; so worthless, however, is 
the entire feature of this compi- 


| lation, that I know not whether a 


single page can be deemed worthy of 
preservation. 

16. The Growler.—The only infor- 
mation that I have been able to 
obtain relative to this paper, is from 
Gay’s Essay on the present state of 
Wit. Speaking of the multitude of 
papers to which the Tatler had given 
birth, he remarks, that the expira- 
tion of Bickerstaff’s Lucubration 
was attended with much the same 
consequences as the Death of Mel- 
boeus’s Ox in Virgil; as the latter 
engendered swarms of bees, the 
former immediately produced whole 
swarms of little satirical scribblers, 
One of these authors called himself 
Growler, and assured us, that, to 
make amends for Mr. Steele’s silence, 
he was resolved to growl at us 
weekly, as long as we should think 
fit to give him any encouragement. 


17. The Examiner.—The political 
lucubrations of Steele, in the Tatler, 
tho’ neither numerous, nor written 
with much asperity, gave such offence 
to the tories, who were then rising into 
power, that they thought it neces- 
sary to establish a periodical paper, 
under the title of the Examiner, as 
a defence of their principles and 
views: the authors of this once 
celebrated paper, were, for the most 
part, persons of considerable ability; 
but the virulence and sarcasm with 
which they attacked Steele, and 
calumniated their opponents, reflect 
no small share of disgrace upon their 
memory. The early numbers of the 
Examiner were published under the 
superintendance of Dr. W. King, who 
was the author of the fifth, eleventh, 
and twelfth papers; he was assisted 
by Bolingbroke, by Prior, who con- 
tributed No. 6, by Dr. Atterbury 
and Dr. Friend. Dr. King was soon 
superseded, however, by Swift, who 
commeneing , with No. 14, wrote 
those three essays in succession, and 
thea relinquished the task to Mr. 
Manley, who concluded. the first 
volume; in point of literary merit, 
the first portion ef the work. The 
management of-ihis. scurrilous ua- 





dertaking was-then entrusted to Mr. 
H 
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Oldisworth, who completed the fifth 
volume ; published nineteen num- 
bers of a sixth, and would probably 
have printed many more, had not 
the death of the queen arrested the 
progress of his pen. The Examiner 
existed during the four last years of 
Queen Anne, the first number being 
dated August 3, 1710, and the last 
July 29, 1714. It had the merit of 
giving the eo to the Whig 
Examiner of Addison, to the Reader 
of Steele, and to 

18. The Meédley.— This paper, 
which was not strictly confined to 


politics, immediately succeeded the } 


Whig Examiner, and carried on with 
considerable spirit, the attack upon 
Swift and his party. It began on 
the 5th of October, 1710, under the 
auspices of Mr. Mainwaring, .a gen- 
tleman of great accomplishments 
and ability, and of whom, as inti- 
mately connected with Steele, I shall 
give a short biographical sketch. He 
was born at Ightfield, in Shropshire, 
in 1668; and after his usual gram- 
matical education, was sent, at the 
age of seventeen, to Christ-church, 
Oxford. Having employed a resi- 
dence of several years at this uni- 
versity, in the ardent cultivation of 
classical literature, he retired, for a 
short time, into the country; but 
adopting the profession of the law, 
he found it necessary to fix in the 
metropolis. Here he prosecuted his 
studies until the conclusion of the 
ce of Ryswick, when, availing 
himself of that event, he visited 
Paris, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with thecelebrated Boileau. 
Upon his return to England, he was 
made commissioner of the customs ; 
and the accession of Queen Anne, 
through the interest of the Lord 
‘Treasurer Godolphin, auditor of the 
imposts, a place of great pecuniary 
emolument. In 1705, he was chosen 
a member of parliament for Preston, 
in Laneashire; he died at St. Albans, 
in Hertfordshire, November 13th, 
1712, aged 44, Mr. Mainwaring was 
greatly attached te Mrs. Oldfield, 
whose theatrical abilities, at that 
time, excited the adiniration of the 
lovers of drama; and by her he Bad 
an only son. -Oldmixon, who-pub- 


lished in 1715, in octavo, the life and | 








posthumous works of our author, 
affirming that he “ loved that lady 
for about eight or nine years before 
his death, and with a passion that 
could hardly have been stronger, 
had it been both their first love.” 

For Mrs. Oldfield he wrote many 
prologues and epilogues, and took 
infinite pains and delight in improv- 
ing her talents for the stage. The 
elegance of his manners and taste, 
and his proficiency in the Belles 
Lettres, attracted many friends and 
admirers, and among these were 
Addison and Steele; the latter of 
whom, dedicated to him the first 
volume of the Tatler. He was uni- 


versally allowed, says the Biographia | 


Britannica, to be the best critic of 
his time; and Mr. Egerton, in his 
Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield, has de- 
clared, that his learning was without 
pedantry, his wit without affecta- 
tion, his judgment without malice, 
his friendship without interest, his 
zeal without violence; in a word, 
he was the best subject, the best 
friend, the best relation, the best 
master, the best critic, :nd the best 
political writer in Great Britain. 
Though this be doubtless exag- 
gerated praise, Mr. Mainwaring is 
entitled to most respectable distinc- 
tion for his good sense and modera- 
tion in politics, at a time when 
faction and party zeal, ran with so 
headstrong a current; his medleys 
are generally written with much 
strength of argument, and freedom 
from abuse. They were continued, 
with occasional assistance, until Aug. 
6, 1711, extending to forty-five 
numbers, one of which was contri- 
buted by Steele, and another by 
Anthony Henley, and several were 
the composition of Mr. Oldimixon : 
after an interval of some months, 
they were resumed, and.a new Med- 
ley appeared on the 3d of March, 
1712, which, having likewise reach- 
ed to forty-five numbers, finally ex- 
pired on August 4th, 1712. A 
selection from the first Medley was 
published in 1789, by Mr. Nichols, 
together with the Lover, and 
Reader, of Steele. 

19. The Observator.—Though this 
political paper commenced many 
years anterior to the Tatler, it con- 
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tinued to exist until 1712; when an 
Act of Parliament, annexing a stamp 
of a halfpenny to each half sheet, 
affected its ruin. It was a weekly 
essay, originally published by John 
Tutchin, who, for his participation 
in the rebellion of Monmouth, and 
for a defence of that chieftain which 
he subsequently printed, was sen- 
tenced by Jeffries, to be whipped 
through several towns in the-west. 
The sentence was carried into exe- 
cution with so much severity, that 
the unfortunate man absolutely peti- 
tioned James IL to be hanged. 
Dying in September, 1707, his paper 
was continued by other hands, but 
never merited or acquired much 
celebrity. Gay, in May, 1711, thus 
notices it, *“* the Observator, since 
our party struggles have run so high, 
is much amended for the better, 
which is imputed to the charitable 
assistance of some out-lying friends ;” 
and Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 
dated August 7th, 1712, has exult- 
ingly recorded its extinction; ‘ do 
you know that Grub-street is dead 
and gone last week? no more 
ghosts or murders now, for the love 
of mercy. I plied it pretty close for 
the last fortnight, and published at 
least seven papers of my own, be- 
sides some of other peoples; but 
now every single half-sheet pays a 
halfpenny to the Queen. The Ob- 
servator is fallen! !” 

29. The Rambler.—It is probable, 
from circumstances which we shall 
afterwards have occasion to men- 
tion, that Dr. Johnson was ignorant 
of this anticipation of title. The 
first Rambler appeared in 1712, but 
only one number had escaped the 
ravages of time ; this is in the British 
Museum, and does not appear, ob- 
serves the annotator on the Tatler, 
inferior to any of the earliest imita- 
tions of the Tatler, &c. in respect of 
wit, humour, or literary composi- 
tien. To what extent this paper 
was carried, is unknown. 

21. The Large Monastry. — Sir 
Richard Blackmore, the chief author 
of this production, and a most inde- 
fatigable writer, was the son of an 
attorney, in the county of Wiltshire ; 
and, after the usual routine of edu- 
cation, was in 1668, entered at Ed- 


jmund Hall, Oxford. 
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He took his 
degree of M.A. in this university, in 
1676, where he resided thirteen 
years; and at the expiration of which 
period, it is probable, that, for a 
short time, he assumed the employ- 
ment of a school-master. He soon, 
however, relinquished this occupa- 
tion for the study of physic, and 
visiting the continent, graduated at 
Padua. After a tour of eighteen 
months, he returned to his native 
country, and commencing practice 
in London, was created Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, in 
1687. Having acquired considera- 
ble celebrity in his profession, he 
had the honor in 1697, of being ap- 
pointed sy rag: in ordinary te 
King William; this was speedily fol- 
lowed by the rank of knighthood ; 
and when Queen Anne ascended the 
throne, he was also nominated one 
of her physicians, and continued to 
officiate as such for several years. 
He died in October, 1729, after a 
long life of industry, piety, and un- 
blemished morality. 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 


LLL LL TL 


ON THE CLOWNS AND FOOLS 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
Ir is so exceedingly clear that the 
terms clown and fool were used, 
however improperly, as synonymous 
by our old writers, that it would be 
an unnecessary occupation of the 
reader's time to adduce examples. 
Their confused introduction in the 
dramatis persona might indeed ren- 
der this position doubtful to atiy one 
who had not well considered the 
matter: but although the fool of our 
old plays denoted eithera mere idiot 
or natural, or else a witty hireling or 
artificial fool, both retained for the 
purpose of making sport for their 
employers; the clown was certainly 
a character of much greater variety : 
he occasionally represented one of 
the above personages, sometimes he 
was a mere rustic, atid very often no 
more than a shrewd and witty domes- 
tic. There are some instances in 
which any low character in a pla 
served to amuse the audience vith 
his sallies of coarse buffoonery, and 
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thus became the clown of the piece. 
In short, the theatrical clown or fool 
seems to have been a kind of hete- 
rogeneous character drawn in part 
from real life, but very considerably 
heightened in order to produce stage 
effect; an opinion that derives con- 
siderable support from what Shak- 
speare has put into the mouth of 
Hamlet, when he makes him admon- 
ish those who play the clowns, to 
speak no more than is set down for 
them. Indeed, the great dramatist 
himself cannot be absolved from the 
imputation of having given too high 
a colouring to the characters in ques- 
tion, unless we suppose what is ex- 
tremely probable, that his plays have 
been very much interpolated with 
the extemporaneous nonsense of the 
players. To thislicentious practice, 
the author of an excellent and well 
written satire, entitled Pasquil’s Mad- 
cappe throwne at the Corruptions of 
these Times, 1626, 4to. alludes in 
the following lines: - 
“Tell country players that old paltry 
jests 
Pronounced in a painted motley coate, 
Filles all the world so full of cuckoo’s 
nests, 
That nightingales can scarcely sing a 
note ; 
O bid them turn their minds to better 
meanings; 
Fields are ijl sowne that give no better 
gleanings.” 

Among other grave writers of the 
age, Sir PhillipSidney has reprobated 
the practice of introducing fools in 
the theatre; he remarks that the 
piays of his time were neither right 
comedies or right tragedies, but that 
the author's mingled kings and 
clowns; ‘ not,’ says he, * because the 
matter so carrieth it, but thrust in 
the clowne by head and shoulders to 
play a part in majestical matters, 
with neither decencie nor discretion ; 
so as neither the admiration and 
communication, nor the right sport- 
fulnesse is by their mongrell tragi- 
comedie obtained.” Wilsiam Ran- 
kin, a puritan, and contemporary 
with Shakspeare, has left us a most 
virulent attack on plays and players, 
whom he calls monsters; and ‘ whic 
monsters, says he, ‘ because under 
colour of huminitie they present no- 
thing but prodigious vanitie. “These 
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are wels without water, dead branches 
fit for fuell; cockel amongst corne, 
unwholesome weedes amongst swect 
herbes, and finallie, fiends that are 
crept into the worlde by stealth, and 
holde possession by subtill invasion.’ 
In another place, describing the per- 
formers at a fictitious banquet in Ter- 
ralbon, (England,) he says, ‘ Some 
transformed themselves to roges, 
others to ruffians, some. other to 
clownes, a fourth to fooles. The 
roges were ready, the ruffians were 
rude, theyr clownes cladde as well 
with country condition, as in ruffe 
russit, theyr fooles as fonde as might 
be,’ &c. 

The latter passage is interesting, 
because the clown is properly distin- 
guished from the fool, as he always 
should have been. 

It may be the means of affording 
a clearer view of the present subject, 
if something like a classification of 
the different sort of fools and clowns 
be given. The following is there- 
fore offered as a substitute for a bet- 
ter: Ist. The general domestic fool, 
often, but as it should seem impro- 
perly, termed a clown. He was, Ist. 
A mere natural or idiot. 2d. Silly 
by nature, yet cunning and sar- 
castical, 3d. Artificial. Puttenham, 
speaking of the latter, says, ‘ A buf- 
foune or counterfeit foole, to hear 
him speak wisely, which is like bim- 
selfe, it is no sport at all; but for 
such a counterfeit to talke and look 
foolishly, it maketh no laugh he- 
cause it is no part of his naturall.’ 
All these officiated occasionally a's 
menial servants. . 

‘* 1]. The clown who was Ist. A 
mere country booby. 2d. A witty 
rustic. 3d. Any servant of a shrewd 
and witty disposition, and who like 
a similar character in our modern 
plays, was made to treat his master 
with great familiarity, in order to 
produce stage effect. 

** Il. The female fool, who was 
generally an idiot. 

‘‘ IV. The city or corporation 
fool, whose oftice was to assist at 
public entertainments, and in pa- 
geants. To this class belong perhaps 
the Lord Mayor's state fool, and those 
employed by the companies of trades, 

Cc, 
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‘* V. Tavern fools. These seem 
to have been retained to amuse the 
customers. We learn from one of 
Ben Johnson’s plays, that they exhi- 
bited with a Jew’s harp, mounted on 
a joint stool; and in another of 
them, he has preserved the name of 
such a character: they were some- 
times qualified to sing after the Ita- 
lian manner: fools were also em- 
ployed in the common brothels. 


“‘ VI. The fool of the ancient thea- 
irical mysteries and moralities. He 
was more properly speaking the 
Vice; a singular character, that 
would afford sufficient matter for 
much better dissertations than those 
of Warburton or Upton. Being ge- 
nerally dressed ina fool’s habit, he 
appears to have been gradually and 
undistinguishably blended with the 
domestic fool; yet he was certainly 
a buffoon of a different sort. He 
was always a bitter enemy to the 
devil; and a part of his employ- 
ment consisted in teazing and tor- 
menting the poor fiend on every 
occasion. He ceased to be in fash- 
ion at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


‘¢ VII. The fool in the old dumb 
shows exhibited at fairs, and perhaps 
at inns, in which he was generally 
engaged in a struggle with death; a 
fact that seems alluded to more than 
once in Shakspeare’s plays. It is 
possible that some casual vestiges of 
this species of entertainment might 
have suggested the modern English 
pantomimes, 


‘¢ VIII. The fool in the whitsun- 
ales and morris dance. 


‘¢ IX. The mountebank’s fool, or 
merry Andrew. 


‘* There may be others introduced 
into our old dramas, of an indefi- 
nite and irregular kind, and rot re- 
ducible to any of the above classes; 
but to exemplify these or many of 
the above, by a specific reference to 
authorities, is not within the scope 
of the present essay. It is hoped 
that what has been just stated, may 
contribute to assist the readers of 
old plays in forming some judgment 
of their own, whenever the necessity 
shall arise. 








A general investigation of that 
most singular and eccentric charae- 
ter, the real domestic fool, would 
occupy more space than could here 
have been spared. It would indeed 
extend to a length that few will con- 
ceive, but should the same laudable 
spirit of curiosity, respecting the 
measures of former times, which at 
present constitutes much of the 
amusement of an enlightened pub- 
lic, continue to maintain ifs in- 
fluence, encouragement would not 
be wanting to resume the subject 
more at large. 

In the mean time it may be suf- 
ficient to remark, that the practice 
of retaining fools can be traced ia 
very remote times, throughout al- 
most ail civilized, and even amonest 
some barbarous nations. It pre- 
vailed from the palace to. the bro- 
thel. The pope had his fool, and 
the bawd had hers, and ladies enter- 
tained them of both sexes. With 
respect to the antiquity of this cus- 
tom in our own country, there is 
reason to suppose that it existed 
even during the period of our Saxon 
history, but we are quite certain of 
the fact in the reign of William the 
Conqueror ; an almost contemporary 
historian has left us a curious ac- 
count of the preservation of Wii- 
liam’s life, when he was only Duke 
of Normandy, by a fool Goles. Men- 
tion is made of a comedy of Berdio 
jonulaior regis, and although the 
term was unquestionably applied in 
numerous instances to denote a min- 
strel, much evidence might be ad- 
duced to shew that on this occasion 
it signified a buffoon. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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HISTORY OF THE GYPSIES, 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 

Various are the conjectures which 
have been indulged, and the coinci- 
dences which have been sought for, 
in order to obtain a solution of the 
query, What race of people are the 
Gypsies? Whoever is disposed to re- 
fer to continental writers, may see 
more than thirty different opinions 
started on this subject, founded on 


‘po better authority than some simi- 
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larity of appellation, garb, complex- 
ion, or unsettled way of life. They 
were sometimes Torlaques, Kalen- 
dars, or Faquirs. The Torlaques are 
Mahometan monks, who, under the 
pretence of holiness, are gnilty of 
the most flagrant excesses. Bajazet 
the 2d. banished them from the Turk- 
ish empire in 1494. The Kalendars 
wander about in heathen countries, 
as the gypsies do among christians. 
The Faquirs are religious fanatics; 
and rove about in heathen and Ma- 
hometan countries, like the most 
atrocious robbers. Anquetil says, 
the Faquirs in India go a pilgrimage 
to Jagrenat, they plunder such vil- 
lages and cities as ans their way ; 
they form considerable bodies about 
a mile from Jagunad, where they 
choose themselves a leader, to whom 
they pay all the attention duce toa 
general. 

With regard to strolling and thiev- 
ing, the Faquirs and the Gypsies 
agree exactly. Thomasius, Griselini, 
and the English geographer Salmon, 
imagined that when Sultan Selim 
conquered Egypt, in 1517, several of 
the natives refusing to submit to the 
Turkish yoke, revolted under one 
Zengancus. 

But we have already adverted to 
authentic documents for the proof, 
that they were inGermany, Italy,and 
France, near a eentury before the 
conquest of Egypt, by Silisus. Yet 
the belicf that gypsies were of Egyp- 
tian origin, is parallel with their 
existence in Europe. It arose from 
the report circulated by the first of 
them, that they were pilgrims from 
Egypt; and this statement was not 
only adopted by the common people, 
but here and there obtained eredit 
among men of learning. Grillmann 
observes, that had this opinion not 
been received at a time when almost 
every thing was taken upon trust 
with little examination; had it not 
been propagated by the first gypsies, 
and then obtained a sanction, it 
would have been impossible for it to 
have gained such general accepta- 
tion, or to have maintained itself to 
the present times; tiil the 17th cen- 
tury, the Egyptian descent of the 
gypsies rested entirely on tradition; 
alterwards, Aventin, Kraniz, and 
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Munster openly contradict it —A ven- 
tin relates that they wished it to be 
thought they came from that coun- 
try, but that, in his time, nothing 
was known concerning them but what 
came from their own mouths; those 
who accounted them Egyptians, rest- 
ed their belief entirely on the veracity 
of their informants. 

This is collected with greater cer- 
tainty, from Krantz and Munster, 
for they declare expressly thatevery 
thing which could be discovered by 
any other means than their own 
assertions, contradicted, rather than 
confirmed their Egyptian descent. 
But it is not merely that theirEgypt- 
ian descent is entirely destitute of 
proof, the’ most circumstantial evi- 
dence can be adduced against it. 

Their language differs entirely 

from the Coptic, and their customs 
as Ahasuerus Fritsch has remarked, 
are diametrically opposite to the 
Egyptian; but what is, if possible of 
greater weight, they wander about in 
Egypt like strangers, and there, as in 
other countries form a distinct peo- 
7 The testimony of Bellonius is 
ull and decisive on the point. He 
states, ‘‘ No part of the world I be- 
lieve is free from those banditti, 
wandering about in troops, whom we 
by mistake, call gypsies and Bohe- 
mians. When we were at Cairo,and 
the villages bordering on the Nile, 
we found troops of these strolling 
thieves sitting under palm trees; 
and they are esteemed foreigners in 
Egypt.” 

Aventin expressly makes Turkey 
their original place of rendezvous; 
and this furnishes a reason for the 
south-east of Europe being 
most crowded with them. If all that 
came to Europe passed by this route, 
it accounts for a greater number re- 
maining in those countries, thar 
others to which they would have # 
much longer travel; and before their 
arrival at which their hordes might 
be much divided. 

It is a just assertion, that one of 
the most infallible methods of de- 
termining the origin of a people, 
would be the discovery of acountry 
in which their language is that of the 
natives. It is afact incontrovertibly 


established, that besides the gypsies 
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speaking the language of the coun- 
try in which they live, they have a 
general one of their own, in which 
they converse with each other. 

Not knowing any speech corres- 
pohdent with the gypsies, some have 

een ready to pronounce ita mere 
jargon; not considering how extra- 
vagant a surmise it would be, that a 
people rude, uncivilized, and sepe- 
rated hundreds of miles from each 
other, have invented a language. 
Others who are better informed on 
the subject, allow that the language 
brought into Europe with the gyp- 
sies was really vernacular, of some 
country; but suppose it is so dis- 
guised and corrupted partly by de- 
sign, and partly by adventitious 
events through length of time, and 
the continued wandering of these 
people, that it must be considered a 
new language, and now used by the 
gypsies only. 

That it is the dialect of some par- 
ticular part of the globe, though no 
longer pure as in the country where- 
in it originated, is an opinion which 
has obtained the greatest concur- 
rence among the learned. Grillmann 
says, had a German listened a whole 
day to a gypsey conversation, he 
would not have comprehended a 
single expression. It must doubt- 
less appear extraordinary that the 
language of a people who had lived 
for centuries in Europe, should have 
remained so much a secret; but it 
was not easy to gain information 
from the gypsies concerning it. Ac- 
quainted by tradition with the de- 
ception their predecessors practised 
on coming into Europe, they are sus- 
picious; and fearing an explanation 
might be dangerous to themselves, 
they are not disposed to be commu- 
nicative. 

But how was it possible for the 
learned of former centuries to be 
competent to the investigation, who 
had not the aids which now é0 co- 
piously occur to the historical ety- 
mologist? 

Many dialects have been discover- 
ed, and our knowledge of others 
greatly increased within the last fifty 
or sixty years. During that time, 


not only the literary treasures of the 
furthest north have been opened to 
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us, but we have become acquainted 
with many of the oriental languages; 
and even eastern idioms are becom- 
ing familiar to us. We need not 
therefore be surprised, that before 
this period, the most learned were 
unable to point out the country 
in which the gypsey language was 
spoken. The gypsies have no writing 
peculiar to themselves, in which to 
give a specimen of the construction 
of their dialect. 

Writing and reading are attain- 
ments not to be expected from no- 
madic tribes, sciences and the refined 
arts, are never to be looked for 
among a people whose manner of | 
living and education are so irregular. 
Music is the only science in which 
gypsies participate in any considera- 
ble degree; they likewise compose, 
but it is after the manner of the 
eastern people, oxtempore. 

Gullmann asserts that the Hisdos- 
tanic language has the greatest affin- 
ity with that of the gypsies; but he 
does not rest this solely on the spe- 
cimen he has introduced, a sketch of 
which will be presented in the next 
section; he adduces many facts in 
confirmation of his opmion, which 
it would be an injustice to him not 
to exhibit. 

He infers from the following con- 
siderations, that gypsies are of the 
lowest class of Indians, named Pan- 
ders, or as they are called in Hindos- 
tan, Suders. The whole great nation 
of Indians is known to be divided 
into four ranks or stocks, which are 
called by a Portuguese name castro; 
each of which has its own particular 
sub-divisions. Of these castes the 
Bramin is the first; the second con- 
tains the Tschecteries, or Setreas; 
the third consists of the Beis, or 
Wazziers; the fourth is the caste of 
the above-mentioned Suders; who 
upon the peninsula of Malabar, where 
their condition is the same as in 
Hindostan, are called Parias and 
Pariers. 

The first were appointed by Bruma, 
to seek after knowledge, to give in- 
structions, and to take care of re- 
ligion. The second were to serve in 
war; the third were as the Bramins, 
to cultivate science, but particularly 
to attend to the breeding of cattle. 
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The caste of Suders was to be sub- 
servient to the Bramins, the Tschec- 
teries, and the Beis. 

These Suders are held in disdain, 
theyare considered infamousand un- 
clean from their occupation, and they 
are abhorred because they eat flesh ; 
the three other castes living entirely 
on vegetables. 

Of this very caste it will appear, 


by the following comparison, our | 


gypsies are coniposed. We have 
seen that the gypsies are in the high- 
est degree filthy and disgusting; and 
with regard to character, depraved 
and fraudulent to excess, and these 
are the qualities of the Suders. 

Baldeus says, the Parias are a filthy 
people, and wicked crew, who in 
winter steal much cattle, &c. it is 
related in the Danish Mission Intel- 
ligence. Nobody can deny that the 
Pariers are the dregs and refuse of all 
the Indians: they are thievish, and 
have wicked dispositions, &c. 

Mereover Neuhof assures us, the 
Parias are full of every kind of dis- 
honesty; they do not consider lying 
and cheating to be sinful, as they 
have no other custom or maxims 
among them. The gypsey’s solicitude 
to conceal his language, is also a 
striking Indian trait. 

Professor Pallas says, of the In- 
dians round Astracca, custom has 
rendered them to the greatest de- 
gree suspicious about their language, 
msomuch that I was never able to 
obtain a small vocabulary from them. 

With regard to gypsey marriages, 
Salmon relates that the nearest rela- 
tions cohabit with each other; and 
as to education, their children grow 
up in the most shameful neglect, 
without either discipline or instruc- 
tion. 

All this is precisely the case with 
the Pariers. In the journal of the 
Missionaries already quoted, it is 
said, ‘‘ With respect to matrimony, 
they act like the beasts, and their 
children are brought up without re- 
straint or information; gypsies are 
fond of being about horses, so are 
the Suders in india, for which reason 
they are commonly employed as 
borse-keepers, by the Europeans re- 
sident im that country. 

We have seen that ihe gypsies hunt 
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after cattle which have died of dis- 
tempers, im order to feed on them; 
and when they can procure more of 
the flesh than is sufficient for one 
day’s consumption, they dry it in the 
sun; such is likewise a constant cus- 
tom with the Pariers in india. 


(To be concluded in our newt.). 
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ORIGINAL TOUR TO THE HIGH- 
LANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


To the 'ditor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, 


Tur morning of the 27th of July, 
1814, had all the peculiar brightness, 
with all the inspiring elasticity of a 
summer morning, in the northern 
part of Britain. The sweet-briar 
hedges, the hawthorn groves, the 
reviving beauty and extreme pro- 
fusion of the wild roses, in every 
fence, could not but be delighiful to 
an English woman, who, under the 
influence of prejudice, taught to 
regard every thing not purely local, 
as inferior to the beauties of the 
south, had visited Scotiand, expect- 
ing nothing but the desolate heath, 
the wild cataract, the dreary moun- 
tain, and the cheerless expanse of 
oat-producing vallies. 

During a six months residence in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
all these prejudices were totally re- 
raoved. My heart learnt to mingle 
in the sweetest tribute that poctry 
has ever paid to the genius of the 
north, and fancy, even in her 
brightest dreams, had never pictured 
more rational felicity than were 
realized during my intercourse with 
the highly-finished females of Cale- 
donia. Except in the manufacturing 
towns, I do not think that the grades 
of society are so visible as in Exg- 
land, where wealth has. become 
more generally diffased, and opu- 
lent tradesmen abound in almost 
every village. But in Scotland, 
female education is certainly con- 
ducted on a more enlightened scale, 
with regard to general utility, than 
is always attended to in England. 
Music is not so universally tanght ; 
bat few respectable families would 
be. satisfied if their daughters were 
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unequal to domestic duties. In 
fact, girls are not brought out so 
soon in the north as with us, and 
during a sojourn of no short conti- 
nuance in the county of Mid-Lothian, 
and in the enjoyment of a very 


extensive and highly polished circte | 


of society, | never met one female 
who presumed, beyond her years, to 
decide on subjects that demand the 
exercise of judgment. None of that 
flippancy and consequence, the too 
common growth of English semi- 
naries, are visible in a young Scotch 
lady; she does not play, as if to 
gratify the hearer solely, but as if 
the request were a compliment to 
herself, nor does she interlard her 
colloquy with French idioms, often 
badly pronounced, and worse applied 
by a fresh arrival in the drawing- 
room of a London mechanic. 

As an English woman, I might 
add more, and yet be acquitted of 
partiality; but I revert to my ori- 
ginal topic, and proceed to say, that 
our travelling companion having 
arrived on the preceding Thursday, 
our suite and preparations for a 
Highland tour, were complete. Our 
companion is an Engtish clergyman, 
of whom | must give you an outline. 
He is little in stature, sallow, and 
aukward, very like a Domino; but 
he is clever, lively, witty, learned, 
and aman of taste. His mind over- 
flowing with knowledge on all sub- 
jects, he is studious and persevering, 
very indulgent to those who are less 
clever than himself, and anxious to 
communicate his information for 
the good of others. He possesses 
the most happy facility of convey- 
ing instruction, and explains the 
most difficult matters in so simple 


and easy a manner, that the dullest 


being that ever existed, if much in 
his company, might acquire more 
ideas than the brightest unassisted 
intellect. Having thus outlined the 
most interesting figure in the groupe, 
you may imagine us starting in a 
post-chaise at ten o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The first stage, twenty- 
five miles, brought us to Linlithgow, 
having been saluted on our way by 


numerous parties going to Leith 
races, which were to commence on 
that day. 
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To every feeling, and to every 
female mind, in particular, the 
Palace of Linlithgow, must ever be 
replete with interest. 

The morning presented to us seve- 


ral more of our northern friends 


hastening to the races, and after a 
short salutation, we proceeded to 
inspect the palace, which was built 
by one of those English kings that 
invaded Seotland. It is an extensive, 
beautiful, and richly-wrought build- 
ing, and in the whole appearance, 
has a most sublime and impressive 
effect. We could not but feel the 
most curious desire to behold the 
room in which the beautiful and 
unfortunate Mary Stuart first breath- 
ed: nor could we suppress the in- 
terchange of regrets, nor the sigh for 
human error, as the mind rapidly 
glanced through the pages of her 
Fuckless life. 

Linlithgow Palace is, doubtless, 
the most magnificent ruin now re- 
maining in the whole island of Great 
Britain; and most truly possesses 
the melancholy power of impressing 
the mind with an awful sense of the 
perishable nature of all human 
greatness. We ascended the utmost 
height of this illustrious, . though 
dilapidated building; but it is im- 
possible to describe the effect pro- 
duced by the very extensive view so 
elevated a site commands. At such 
a moment, one feels as if surveying 
this planet from one of the exalted 
gems of heaven's concave. Earth 
contracts toa pointin the imagina- 
tion, and all her gigantic produc- 
tions are equalized to the atoms 
that are lost in insignificance. On 
the top of one tower, there isa crown 
engraved in stone, quiteentire, and 
very large. Near it are also en- 
graven, the royal arms of Scotland, 
and both these relics are in a very 
perfect state, and equally beautiful 
in the workmanship. 

So rumous is this remnant of ar- 
chitectural excellence, that we were 
drenched by a sudden fall of rain, 
whilst examining its ruinous de- 
partments. A noble specimen of a 
cathedral in ruins adjoins the palace. 
Its original finish, according to the 
taste of that age, must have been 
superlatively grand; but now it leoks 
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dreary and desolate. The pavement 
of the aisles is so loose and unsteady, 
that it requires the passenger to 
tread very cautiously. The tomb- 
stones crumbling, and mixing with 
the dust they were intended to cover; 
fragments of hatchments, united only 
the cobwebs, hanging on the walls, 
and shewing the spectator the infi- 
delity of the symbols that are se- 
lected to decorate the demise of 
mortality. Can then the artificial 
mementoes of sovereignty be thus 
shaken by the passing breeze, till 
they forsake the post, heraldic gran- 
deur had assigned to them? Then 
let not the humble peasant complain 
that the lowly grave of his ancestors 
are undistinguishable, amidst the 
** populous vitality” of the village 
church-yard. t 

Inconvenient as this ruined edifice 
is for religious purposes, it is still 
on Sundays, as an altar for the sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving and prayer. We 
learnt that the minister had attained 
the age of eighty-four years! What 
a venerable old patriarch in the 
sacred cause! With the natural in- 
firmities of advanced age, and inca- 
pacity to withstand fatigue, yet here 
on the sabbath-day is found a truly 
apostolic preacher, amidst the cold 
and damp of a structure pervious to 
every breeze, admonishing by pre- 
cept, and illustrating the purity of 
the Christian doctrine by his exam- 
ple. Blush ye highly-beneficed and 
over-paid retailers of religious in- 
struction, at sucha genuinespecimen 
of clerical assiduity. How often in 
the well-finished, and perfectly con- 
venient churches of the south, are 
the congregations dismissed as soon 
as the prescribed form of the liturgy 
is ran through; and on how many 
solemn occasions is a religious lec- 
ture from the pulpit necessary to 
the hearers, were its performance 
convenient to the preacher. We 
passed several hours in examining 
this highly interesting palace and its 
appendages, and on our, return to 
the inn, prepared our vehicles for 
another drive of three miles, which 
brought us to Falkirk. 


M. A. M. 
( To be continued.) 
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THE RULING PASSIONS OF 
WOMEN. 





To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magatine 


Sir, 

In comparing the learning and 
more extensive ‘knowledge of mén, 
with the delicacy and manners, as 
well as person, which are the charae- 
teristics of an amiable woman, our 
great Ee Milton, observes, that 
what she says or does— 


** Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best.” 


Thus indeed it seems to men, who 
receive impressions of her charms ; 
but whilst men possess their reason- 
ing faculties, women will appéar, if 
not exactly what they are, yet cer- 
tainly not amiable, when they are 
foolish or wicked. 

In the face of external charms, 
beauty must be considered wiih 
respect to the body, what virtue is to 
the mind; an external virtue, yet 
nothing is more perishable; a win- 
ter’s wind, or a summer's blast, often 
destroys it in an instant. Remem- 
ber the common maxim— 


‘* All flesh is frail, and subject to decay, 
** And fairest libies soonest fade away,” 


This being so very true, and so 
very apparently the case, she who 
makes a higher estimation of beauty 
than it deserves, will probably find 
herself mistaken in the issue. 

On the other hand, virtue, which 
is justly called internal beauty, ne- 
ver fades; it springs, it blossoms, 
and the nearer it approaches to ma- 
turity, the higher pleasure it re- 
ceives and gives. If we cultivate and 
improve the soil in which it grows, 
its charms will be every day more 
engaging, at least to those who sce 
with virtuous eyes. But however 
virtue may pass unobserved here, 
where we see as through a glass 
darkly, we shall certainly carry it 
with us into the regions of imimor- 
tality, there to live in glory amidst 
myriads of blessed spirits, and at- 
traet the applause of angels. 

We are to observe further, that 
the admiration of beauty often dies 
away by being familiarised to the 
eye, even before it decays. Have 
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you ever observed a woman ena- 
moured of her own beauty, without 
giving some proof of deformity or 
weakness of mind, and are not those 
constantly exposed to danger, in 
whom the love of admiration be- 
comes the ruling passion? The rea- 
son is plain; the body and mind are 
such distinct objects, differing as 
essentially as spirit and matter, the 
care and solieitude employed about 
the first ever fail to hurt and injure 
the last. 

Those who think of making their 
fortune by their beauty, think of 
little beside. Hence it sometimes 
arises, that the most homely sister in 
a family has more virtue and under- 
standing than the greatest beauty in 
it; not so much from any cause in 
the organization of the body, as 
from the neglect of the mind. Hap- 
piness is more equally divided than 
we generally apprehend. The beauty 
which is so much admired, 1s for the 
most part severely taxed. Great 
beauties, like great princes, seldom 
hear truth, and how many good 
heads have been turned, and good 
hearts perverted, by the dangerous 
adulation to which beauty is expos- 
ed. Beauties often pervert their own 
ends ; they mar their happiness, if 
not their fortunes. I believe it is 
Dr. Swift who observes of them, 
that they are generally so busy in 
laying snares, they seldom think of 
making cages. Their power over 
men, which they observe to be de- 
rived from their beauty, is apt to 
make them forget to exercise the 
power which God has given them 
over themselves in the use of their 
own reason. it must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that there are ex- 
ceptions to the general observation ; 
for some, from the very ambition 
which the consciousness of superior 
beauty raises in their breast, are as- 
siduous in acquiring such accom- 

lishments as will set them in the 
airer point of view. It is the great- 
est proof of a superior understand- 
ing, when you think justly on this 
subject, and there are few women 
for whom the lesson is not much too 
hard. 

As the triumphs of beauty are of 
short duration, and as it is apt to do 





as much mischief as good to man- 
kind, the stronger reason arises from 
hence, to improve the charms of 
piety and constancy ; the charms of 
sense and reason, the charms of gen- 
tleness and truth; im a word, the 
superiority of virtue over all ex- 
ternal advantages, even over this 
mutable and perishable, though much 
admired appearance. Mr. Addison 
calls beauty a set of features, and 
the puncture of a skin, to analyse 
it, 1s too delicate a task for me; 
but let her who is wise, and desires to 
be happy, prefer what the poet re- 
comnends— 


“ Inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
‘** And sanctity of manners.” 


Winning modesty and attractive 
smiles will follow of course, and 
‘from hence will arise that persua- 
| sive gentleness which softens the 
| vigour of the austerer virtue of man. 
It is then the power of the softer sex 
might become of yet greater im- 
| portance to themselves, and to men 
‘also, than it now seems to be, since 
| without injuring external beauty, or 
|the power of it, which are gifts of 
'nature, from whence women can 
| deriveno merit, they will add charms 
| which are yet more intrinsically va- 
‘luable. 
| But it is not of beauty alone, of 
'which women are apt to take un- 
| warrantable advantages ; when you 
find their wisdom and knowledge 
| inferior to that of men, they are 
tempted to practise the little arts of 
cunning, waich the foolish or vi- 
‘cious part of mankind, and some- 
(times with the wise and virtuous 
‘also, these devices answer their pur- 
| poses. But she deceives herself who 
‘departs from truth; she eclipses 
those charms which ought to be ad- 
mired, and in the issue renders her- 
self detestable. 

If gentleness and kindness, if truth 
and honor, if protection from all 
harm, if every thing the world calls 
polite, are expected from the man, 
it is presumed to be the woman's 
due, as the reward of virtue, with- 
out which there can be no merit. 
She who expects these advantages 
on any other terms, must first puta 
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man’s eyes out, or lead him a dance 
till he is giddy. 

When Milton makes the angel 
shew our great progenitor in a vi- 
sion, the complicated miseries which 
should happen in the world, Adam 
remarks— 


—— ‘* Shall I see the tenor of man’s 
woe, 

“ Holds on the same from woman to 
begin.” 


The angel rebukes him, and says, 


“ From man’s effeminate’ slackness it 
begins.” 


Yet, with Milton’s leave, whatever 
vice or folly arises from the influ- 
ence the sexes have on each other, 
fools of their own making are, I 
think, less pardonable than those 
who become such by an immediate 
consequence of that influence ; but 
this does notalter the nature of guilt 
or folly. The argument, which of 
the sexes is most to blame for the 
follies they commit, or the crimes 
they fall into, is ridiculous; the 
discontented on both sides are 
enough to reasonas if mankind were 
ina state of war, and the sexes hada 
right to make reprisals on each other 
for injuries committed. This has 
carried many to sad extremities ; 
they have not been sensible of the 
absurdity of the doctrine, till they 
felt the fatal consequences of it. We 
may rest satisfied that no man nor 
woman can be truly amiable without 
virtue, nor any contemptible with 
it. Iam, &c. 


An Occastonau CoRRESPONDENT. 


SILLS LLL 


ON CONVERSATION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 


Mr. Epiror, 


I was, in this last Twelfth-night, 
thrown into as motley agroup of cha- 
racters, as ever dignified an Opera- 
house Masquerade; and whilst | 
was seated in as sullen a mood as 
possible in a corner, —— from 
my not having as large a share of 
cake as some. of the visitors, I made 
the following remarks on conversa- 
tion, and I hope they will fall under 
the inspection of some of the cha- 











racters who were present, and when 
next I am so unfortunate as to be 
thrown into their society, I expect 
to observe the most indisputable 
proofs of reformation. 


Few persons, Mr. Editor, are fully 
qualified for conversation ; some have 
too much wit, but most too little. 


Some with a pert forwardness are 
offensive to all, and had rather lose 
a friend than suppress a jest; and 
some are so much the reverse of this 
character, that they sacrifice all 
manly freedom to a servile incli- 
nation of pleasing, prostrate them- 
selves to every coxcomb’s vanity, 
and make themselves the scorn and 
jest of the vilest of mankind. — 


Some hoard up their sense as misers 
do their wealth, and scarcely afford 
sufficient for their own necessary oc- 
casions, and some most prodigally 
waste their genuine store, and what- 
ever beside they take upon trust from 
others. 


Some, like children, are ever fond 
of splendid trifles, and dispute upon 
wearing a rich attire; no better 
sense can be found in their discourse, 
or any thing but froth and specious 
deception. 


Some who fancy themselves 
abounding in eloquence, are con- 
tinually jingling like a matin bell ; 
and some, to shew the fancied power 
of their wisdom, speak slowly, as the 
clock strikes once an hour or so. 


Some are so habituated to ramb- 
ling thoughts, that they are ever 
any where but at home; and some 
erring from a proper restraint, ren- 
der the clearest things perplexed and 
intricate. 


Some rashly and indiscreetly dis- 
close the sacred mysteries of art to 
the rudest and most ignorant of the 
rabble, make themselves a volun- 
tary prey by casting pearls before 
swine, while others are so reserved, 
that no mortal can discover the be- 
neficial riches of their minds. 


Some assume a high authority for 
their knowledge, conceive them- 
selves inspired divines, abstruse phi- 
losophers, or profound politicians, 
and wmagisterially regulate the 
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church, or rectify the stage or the 
state. 


Some to shew the sublimity of 
their knowledge, speak what nei- 
ther others nor themselves can un- 
derstand; on the wings of furious 
bombast they soar above the clouds, 
and scale the blazing battlements of 
heaven ; and some creep in insig- 
nificance, and are so dull, that by 
infection they doze the faculties of 
their hearers, and numb us like the 
torpedo. 


Some want assurance to speak in 
public, being of a meek and pusilla- 
nimous nature; and others, witha 
dauntless confidence, are as loud 
and as empty as a_ grenadier’s 
march. 


Some are of such a haughty strain, 
that no condescension can be pro- 
cured from them, and the conde- 
scension of some isa doating blind- 
ness, and their caresses are as 
troublesome or inconvenient as the 
salutations of a spanicl just out of 
water. 


Some use ceremony like religion, 
and treat mankind with a sort of 
reverential stateliness ; and some are 
as free with men, as Lucian was for- 
merly with the gods, 


Some are excellent only on one 
subject, some (pretendedly) on all, 
too many (really) on none, 


Conversation is the peculiar bles- 
sing and advantage of mankind above 
all other creatures, yet this talent 
which only takes its source from 
reason, is generally so perverted, 
that reason seems to have the least 
share in it, 


It is hoped, by drawing this sketch 
of its errors and deformities, some 
light may be given with respect to 
its proper graces; for certainly, he 
only is qualified for true society, 
whose sense and knowledge are go- 
verned by reason, who is free from 
the extremes both of pride and ab- 
jectness, whose humour, sense and 
manners are self-consistent, who can 
suit his mind still to the present 
purpose, and is ever sameeahle talk- 


ative or mute, is free, yet cautious, 
and has the faculty ever to entertain, 
or never to offend his chosen com- 


pany. R. H. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF DISCO- 
VERING ALUM IN BREAD. 


For the British Lady's Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Tue practice of mixing alum in 
the bread is at this time most pre- 
valent with the bakers, and the heavy 
fines which are inflicted by the 
police, are it appears, insufficient to 
prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
i therefore through the medium of 
your miscellany, now make public a 
simple method of discovering the 
adulteration of bread with that 
noxious ingredient ; and permit me 
to advise every housekeeper te try 
the experiment once a week, he will 
then immediately discover if his re- 
gular baker be in the habit of adul- 
terating his bread, and he thereby 
guards himself from the conse- 
quences which must naturally arise 
from eating bread in which aium is 
an ingredient. The following is the 
method. Mix chalk with aquafortis, 
pour them upon the water in which 
ihe suspected bread has been infused 
and well soaked, if there be any alu- 
minous acid it will evidently appear 
soon after the mixture, by agypseous 
or chalky concretion, forming a hard 
mass at the bottom of the vessel. 

Hoping that you will derive some 
benefit from the above communi- 
cation, I remain, 

Mr. Editor, 
An Anri-ALuMmITE. 
Brentford, Jan. 8, 1818. 


PLIL LIL 


TRAVELS FROM PARIS TO 
MUNICH. 


LETTER ff. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
Sir, 


Tue villages in the vicinity of 
Laverne are far from announcing 
that misery which is so conspicuous 
in Lorraine ; they are composed of 
large houses well built, and the in- 
habitants are dressed in a peculiar 
style of neatness, Before almost 
every door I perceived large wag- 
gons, which were. loaded with va- 
rious commodities for the Strasburgh 
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Market, and accordingly, I flattered 
myself that I should be able to reach 
that celebrated city before the even- 
ing setin. In England, a traveller 
can almost fix the very minute of 
his arrival at any given place, butin 
this country, so many obstacles pre- 
sent themselves to his progress, some 
real, and others artificial, that he 
never can determine his arrival 
at the next post by many hours. 
Having taken a cursory view of the 
village, I returned to the Inn, ex- 
pecting that the carriage was ready, 
but to my great mortification I was 
informed that one of the horses had 
lost a shoe, and that the blacksmith 
was not to be found to replace it ; 
again, the sadler who was mending 
the traces was gone to mass—and he 
could not mend the traces in the 
church,—I was told by a rough 
headed garcon, who appeared to be 
an arch roguish little fellow. N’im- 
porte said 1, so turning sharply round, 
I Jeft the inn, determined to explore 
all the curiosities of the place. The 
first person whom I accosted, was a 
truly beautiful brunette ; who by the 
artlessness and simplicity of her de- 
meanour, appeared to be ignorant of 
the magic power of her charms. 
This is indeed a curiosity, I said, 
and worthy of being noticed in the 
diary of the most splenetic traveller. 


And what curiosities have you in 
your village I asked ? 
Not one, she answered, except it 


be the wood of the Camaldales. 

For what is it famous I asked ? 

For the monastery whichis situa- 
ted in it, she answered. 

I have a particular dislike to 
monks I said. 

They are very holy men, said my 
lovely brunette. 

What would you say, I asked, were 
all the men to turn monks? 

That cannot be, she answered. 

Not whilst those eyes continue to 
sparkle, I said, they would make the 
most rigid anchorite forswear the 
cowl and scapulary. 


A French girl says more in a mo- 
ment by her manner, thanan English 
one in a minute, with the whole 
force of the alphabet; she shewed 
me that she felt the compliment. 
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Will you shew me the road to the 
wood of the Camaldules? I asked. 


The information was immediately 
given, and I parted from my charm- 
ing companion. 

Whatever may have been the 
faults, and I may add the vices of 
Buonaparte, every liberal mind 
ought to thank him for the destruc- 
tion. of the monasteries. There is 
something utterly repugnant to hu- 
man nature in these institutions, 
and the re-establishment of them in 
France, augurs no increase of men- 
tal illumination, nor extension of 
science. I wish I could distribute 
the following narrative amongst 
those families, who for the purpose 
of aggrandizing a particular indivi- 
dual of their community, condemn 
the remainder to the horrid mono- 
tony of acloister. Iam certain my 
friend, that you will peruse it with 
peculiar interest: copy it, and trans- 
mit it to our friend W. who isan 
advocate for a monastic life. I 
hope it will induce him to alter his 
sentiments. 


After a pleasant walk of about a 
quarter of an hour, I entered the 
wood of the Camaldules; the sun was 
near its setting, and the hour was 
fast approaching when the tranqui- 
lity of the country, and the fresh- 
ness of the night convey a pleasing 
emotion to the soul, and invite it to 
enjoy the scene in silence. I was 
proceeding in silence along an ave- 
nue, when I beheld a man approach- 
ing me, covered with a white robe, 
and I could have fancied myself in 
the woods of Elysium, and on the 
point of meeting with one of its 
happy shades. A very different idea 
however sprung in my mind; for 
as he came nearer to me, I per- 
ceived on his visage the traces of 
sorrow and misfortune; on his fore- 
head were engraven the deep lines 
of melancholy, and his cheeks had 
been furrowed into wrinkles by the 
frequency of his tears. He cast at 
times a despairing look around him, 
then bent it to the earth. The beauty 
and tranquility of evening appeared 
rather to add to hissorrow, than to 
console him. He seemed like the 


angel of darkness, as painted by 
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Milton, apostrophising in that age 
the star of life ; or like the genius of 
evil, Arimanes, regarding creation 
merely to curse and tremble at. 


I approached him. Father, I said, 
how beautiful are these woods which 
surround your dwelling: how great 
must be your enjoyment; those 
minds which are not agitated by the 
passions of the world, are more sen- 
sible to the alterations of solitude 
and of nature, and your life must 
be like that setting sun. 


Young man, he replied, you are 
much mistaken; that which you call 
my dwelling is my prison; the pas- 
sions “work with double violence. 
Nature is never beautiful to the mi- 
serable, and without peace of soul, 
the sun of the life of man sets in 
storm. 


And who at your age, I asked, 
can deprive you of that peace of 
soul? the snows which hang upon 
your forehead, speak a long expe- 
rience in the world, and what errors 
can disturb the tranquility of your 
hermit life? 

Yes, it is true, I have lived long,— 
and lived long alone, but do you 
think that our chain becomes lighter 
for having borne it fifty years. 

But was not that chain of your 
own choice ? 


Many there are, who having chosen 
it—finish by abhorring it, but it was 
put upon me against my will. 

Who exercised over you such an 
abominable tyranny ? 


My Father. 

He was then a barbarian. 

No. He was weak—and was go- 
verned by an imperious woman ; 
the family was large, and he coin- 
cided in the arrangements of my 
mother, that I should assume the 
monastic garb. I refused to obey 
her, and my father as far he could, 
seconded my wishes. The contra- 
riety of opinion begat domestic 
quarrels, which rendered his life 
niserable. He conjured me with 
tears in his eyes to follow the wishes 
of my mother. I could not see my 
father tormented, and! consented. | 
now regarded my future destruc- 
tion in iis most favorable colors, 
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and I flattered myself that I might 
be happy in it. Youth is susceptible 
of every species of courage, but 
courage soon evaporates when it 
sees no termination to its efforts. 
There is a moment when all the illu- 
sions of enthusiasm, and all the 
errors of imagination must give way 
to the powerful influence of truth; 
then all the fantastic pillars of my 
happiness fell around me, and I saw 
before me but a desert and despair. 
J was surrounded with unfortunates, 
grown wicked, who attempted to 
detect in the hearts of others, 
those complaints which they stifled. 
inmy own. I execrated them, and 
shunned their society. After the 
decease of my mother, | made some 
vain efforts to return, contrary to 
the vows which I had pronounced 
involuntarily; this fruitless step gave 
my companions a miserable advan- 
tage, which hypocrisy always abuses. 
The slave is willingly an oppressor, 
and all that now remained to me was 
revenge. The greatest ambition of 
my companions is the formation of 
proselytes, it was mine to diminish 
them. I swore in my heart, that all 
those with whom I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing, should know 
from me the danger, the shame and 
the horrors of the monastic life. 
These woods are much frequented, 
for solitude speaks to the imagina- 
lion, and there is an age in which 
more is not required to give birth 
to a fleeting pleasure, which pro- 
duces evils beyond all remedy. Cast 
your eyes on that fatal dwelling, 
‘and read on its gates, the words 
which an Italian poet is said to have 
read on the gates of Hell—* Ye 
who enter here renounce all hope.” 
My heart was affected with the 
/manner in which the monk pro- 
|mnounced the latter words, and I 
said, your life must indeed have 
| been terrible, but it appears to me, 
‘and itis a consoling thought, that 
the ills which you have suffered 





have not entirely steeled your heart; 
for the care which you take in 
guarding the inexperienced from 
the snares into which they might 
fall, bespeak a soul not totally 
void of compassion and feeling. 

You forget what I have told you, 
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he answered, that this care isnothing 
more than a deeply rooted revenge. 
I merely hate my companions, be- 
cause they have injured me, but I 
cannot love my fellow creatures who 
tolerate such barbarous institutions. 

eing wretched from the day of my 
birth, to whom do I owe the senti- 
ment of benevolence ? 


Perhaps to him who compassion- 
ates you. 

When the blazing torch shall be 
piaced to those abominable retreats, 
then, and then only will I believe in 
piety and justice. 

But yoa are sensible how many 
more cau say with me—that it is not 
my fault ihata fanatic has built this 
house, and that a cruel mother 
obliged you to reside in it. 

My mother !--- 

He stopped a moment, and his look 
made me tremble. 


My mother !---1 have cursed her 
every year which brought about the 
day, ou which IL pronounced my 
vows---but now | curse her no more. 

You have then ceased to hate her? 

He regarded me with a penetra- 
ting look, and then continued, with 
a bitter smile, I have no cause to 
conceal any thing from you, I have 
nothing to fear. I believed that I 
was pronouncing curses, and that a 
Being of justice and retribution 
heard me; that belief exists no 
more. 

I was struck with these words. 
How! | exclaimed, your sufferings 
have been so great in this world, and 
you relinquish all hope of another ! 

The adoption of errors, and the 
discovery of truth stand in the same 
relation of dependance on one par- 
ticular mode of action. Religious 
ideas are without doubt the solace of 
the unfortunate; but can we cast 
our eyes on this miserable chaos of 
every evil and every crime, and be- 
lieve that it is the work of a perfect 
being? I regard all men as a weak 
compound of perishable matter, the 
sport of an invincible necessity, as 
long as this system shall last for 
thein, which they suppose to be the 
essential order of things, and which 
is nothing more than one of ihe 
fleeting combinations lost in the 








innumerable revolutions of eternity. 

My lot has been a bitter one; my 
destiny must be fulfilled, but one 
day it will have an end. 

There is, therefore in your fu- 
ture, but one instant to which your 
looks are directed. 

Yes: but one, and that is the last 
of iy life; it comes slowly indeed. 

Your candour, I said, must plead 
an excuse for mine: let me impart 
one reflection to you. 

It is difficult for me to conceive, 
as this life to you is but a punish- 
ment, and the future buta chimera, 
—I hesitated a moment,—finish, he 
said :—itis difficult for me to con- 
ceive, I resumed, after what I have 
heard, how J met youto day walking 
so tranquilly in these woods. 

I understand you; there was a 
time, when I might have adopted 
that side of the question; but then 
I dared not, for fear was then an 
inmate in my breast; now there is 
nothing which I fear; the habit of 
suffering is natural to me, it will 
one day have an end. 

Whilst we were thus conversing, the 
face of nature had changed, and the 
storm raged around us. We walked 
along without uttering a word. At 
times the lightning struck upon his 
countenance, aud spread over his 
features a livid light, which rendered 
them still more hideous. 

We approached the monastery ; 
the tempest appeared to shake it io 
its foundation. On a sudden, the 
visage of the monk was irradiated 
witha beam of joyful hope. Oh! 
that the fire of the heavens he ex- 
claimed, would consume this odious 
building, and all the miserables who 
inhabit it. 

Have you not there one friend ? 

A friend !---we call each other 
brother, and weare all slaves. 

Thus saying, he entered the mo- 
nastery, closing the door after him. 

My heart was deeply affected ; I 
saw that misfortune when pushed to 
the extreme, ends in hardening the 


/heart; and that the complaints of 


despair degenerate into blasphemy. 
This unfortunate man, who might 
have found in the idea of a God, 
a refuge anda consolation, preferred 
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the renunciation of Him, in order 
to have a greater right to hate his 
fellow-creatures. 

O God! thou supreme and ne- 
cessary Being, of whom I am igno- 
rant, but in whom I believe, as every 
thing announces thee, without any 
thing defining thee, thou hast not 
created beauty that man should 
withdraw his look from it; thou 
hast not spread before him the riches 
of thy creation, that he should fix 
his residence in a dungeon; thou 
hast not implanted in his breast a 
desire of teazing his fellow-beings, 
that this desire should never te 
gratified. Thy work has been dis- 
figured, before its author has been 
denied ; and the atheist has then 
dared. to say to thee, thou hast not 
made me ; and the fanatic, still more 
culpable, has said to thee, it is thus 
that thou hast made me. 

Wrapped in these reflections, I re- 
traced my steps to the village ; the 
carriage was waiting for me, and I 
set off for Strasburgh. 

On my return, | again visited the 
wood of the Camaldules; and on 
enquiry, 1 found that the Monk had 
been gathered to his fathers about a 
week previously to my arrival. 

His sorely bruised heart was then 
at rest; his doubts of a future world 
were now made clear; his soul had 
passed the tribunal of its Maker. 
Humanity drops the tear of forgive- 
ness on his errors; and theChrisiian, 
on passing his grave, exclaims— 
Peace be with his ashes. 


To be continued in our nezt. 
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ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 





(Continued from No. 1, page 21.) 
CHAP. III. 
*Andall rush on impetuous to the fight.” 
CooKE. 
Tue day of battle was now arrived; 
the first beams of Aurora, as she tipt 
the distant mountains withher golden 
rays, played on the arms of the war- 
riors, as they wandered to and fro, 
arranging the order of battle. Long 
ere the sun had gilded ihe plain, the 
battle began by a discharge of arrows; 
this engine of destruction could not 
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satisfy the impatience of the warriors, 
they fight hand to hand, swords and 
scymetars clash in horrid din, a stream 
of blood follows every stroke. The 
cry of rage and despair is heard 
around, interrupted by the shouts of 
triumph, and the sounds of the 
trumpet. 

Benasser, furious and desperate, to 
see that his soldiers had given way to 
the intrepid valour of their enemies, 
wished to undertake another charge. 
His warriors admiring his prodigious 
valour, were rallying around him to 
second his efforts, when a random 
arrow pierced his right hand; that 
fearful hand is now disermed, and 
now was he forced to quit the field, 
and his hopes of victory. Yet hardly 
had a mouth elapsed ere Benasser 
whose wounded hand was now quite 
recovered, appeared before the walis 
of Acre, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops. 

Benasser had just been informed 
by Mansour, that a bark, the crew of 
which consisted of pilgrims, whose 
intention was to have gone to Acre, 
had been cast on shore; at this in- 
formation, he seemed struck with a 
thought whose meaning none could 
divine, and having desired all but 
Mansour to withdraw, he thus ad- 
dressed him. The Prophet declares 
in my favor. I will no longer keep 
Eleanor ignorant of the interest she 
holds in my heart. I wish her to 
know all the violence of my passion. 
In the disguise of one of these pil- 
grims I will penetrate into her pre- 
sence. I will place at her feet my 
throne. ‘The more rash my enter- 
prize seems to others, the more it will 
prove to the lovely Eleanor the ardour 
ofmy passion. | will take all the pre- 
caution prudence can advise. 1 will 
have it so. 

The preparations for this under- 
taking, were soon completed by the 
assistance of Mansour, who saw no- 
thing unjust in augbt that might be 
prejudicial to the Christians. He 
begged Benasser to lend him his 
poignard for a few minutes. Benas- 
ser surprised, much wished to know 
the nature of this request. ** This wea- 
pon,” replied Mansour, will be under 
your disguise, the only one you can 
take to defend yourself with. I 
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know there is something sacred in 
a dagger, that once belonged to Sala- 
din, yet I pray you trust it to my 
youthful hands, and when I have 
pronounced over it, far from the eyes 
of the profane, some passages from 
the Koran, I will return it to you, 
with firmer hopes for your success, 
and the certainty that no evil can 
happen to you in your hazardous 
enterprise.” 

Benasser haying disguised himself 
in the hermit’s dress, accompanied by 
Mansour, rode forth, through a most 
violent storm, the raging of which 
was not heeded by Benasser, for he 
thought it favourable to his design. 
At a short distance from Acre, they 
separated, Benasser made the best of 
his way to the city gate next to the 
sea; he found it as he expected, 
shut, but he describes himself to the 
soldier on guard, as one of those 
Christians residing in Syria, and that 
he had been recently taken by the 
Musselmen; he added that he had 
been able to elude their vigilance, 
and begged for shelter. 

The pity his situation excited, and 
the dreadful storm. to which he was 
exposed, while on the outside of the 
city walls, and the dangers of again 
falling into the hands of the Saracens, 
determined the soldier, more charit- 
able than wise, to suffer his humanity 
to get the better of his duty, and to 
admit him into the city. He also 
shewed him a place near the chapel, 
where he might find refreshment and 
assistance. 

This chapel wasnearly surrounded 
by a little court, enclosed by a wall 
of a great height; Benasser assisted 
by the obscurity of the night, soon 
arrived at the foot of this wall, and 
hy the assistance of a heap of stones, 
soon found himself within the court. 
Ilis intention was to hasten towards 
the apartments of Eleanor, and if pos- 
sible to gain admission into her 
chamber, unobserved by any of her 
domestics. Circumstances had thus 
far favoured his enterprise beyond 
his most sanguine hopes. As he was 
preparing to put his plans in execu- 
tion, he saw Eleanor preceded by 
two females, bearing torches, walkirg 
through the apartments to the 
chapel. 


Her step was slowand silent, he 
followed her, and entered the chapel 
by the door which had been left par- 
tially open, and concealed him- 
self behind a pillar in the most re- 
mote part of the oratory. As the 
two females were retiring, he heard 
Eleanor say. to them, “ Let me beg 
of you to keep the doors fast shut, 
till you come to lead me hence. I 
desire may be left alone.” After 
lighting the tapers on the altar, they 
retired. 

Eleanor breathed a deep sigh, the 
darkness of the place, the warring of 
the elements without, the thought 
that she was separated from her 
native land. The dangers, Edward, 
herself, and their companions were at 
this moment surrounded by, struck 
on her mind, and awakened within 
her the deepest melancholy. 

Benasser found it impossible longer 
to contain himself; he flew towards 
her, and throwing himself at her 
feet, exclaimed, ‘‘ Adorable woman, 
behold at your feet one who braves 
all dangers again to approach you.” 
Thus saying, in the paroxysm of his 
madness, he drew her towards the 
door of the chapel. The princess 
having disengaged herself from his 
grasp, with an imposing voice, com- 
manded him to listen to her; Be- 
nasser stopped, and on his knees pa- 
tiently listened to hear what she in- 
tended to say to him. His eyes alone 





were the interpreters of what was 
passing in her mind. She urged the 
difference of their countries, religion, 
her unalterable love to Edward: in 
a word, all the barriers that offered 
| themselves between the union of the 
| wife of an European Prince, and the 
| Saracen Chief, and concluded, by ear- 
| nestly desiring him to seck for safety 
in flight, promising, that this mark of 
his respect would lay strong claims 
to her gratitude. 

Benasser was confounded by the re- 
ception given to his addresses; he 
was at firsttempted to force her from 
the arms of her husband; he then 
thought of stabbing her, and after, 
plunge the same poignard in his owa 
heart. The situation of the Princess 
increases her terrors, and with it her 








strength, and taking Benasser in an 
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unguarded moment, she threw him 
on the ground beside the altar. Before 
he can recover, she flies towards the 
secret door, and slipping aside the pan- 
nel, mounteda flight of stairs, that 
quickly led her toher own apartment. 

Benasser, in astate of desperation, 
flew about the oratory, with his dag- 
ger in one hand, and a taper in the 
other; he made several attempts to 
open the door, but in vain; the win- 
dow soon gave way to his violent 
exertions, and he made an opening 
large enough to aliow of his making 
his escape by it. He found himself 
soon on the parapet of the city walls, 
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from which he leaped to the ground, 
and raising his eyes, beheld Mansour 
waiting with his horse, where he had 
been watching ever since the first 
dawn of day. 


As soon as he was arrived in his 
own camp, he dispatched a messen- 
ger tothe English Prince, giving him 
notice, that the next day he would 
meet him in single combat, and so 
determine the quarrel between them. 
‘*Tell him,” said Edward, ‘“‘ that he 
does me injustice, and I will meet hus 
there.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FAorning Oriss, 

Or fine cashmere cloth, of a stone 
drab colour, trimmed with an ele- 
gant border, richly embroidered in 
shade, with rose-coloured silk, and a 
rolieau of dark drab satin, lighily en- 
twined with rich rose-colour braid. 
The body made high, with a collar 
which turns back ; epaulets and cuffs 
trimmed, with a rolleau to corres- 
pond with that on the dress. Small 
round cap of bobbin net, with Va- 
lencienaes lace border, very full. A 
small bunch of rose du mond is placed 
on-the left side, the right ornament- 
ed witha beau of rose-coloured rib- 
bon; hair braided, doe-skin shoes, 
and white kid gloves. 


Cvening Dregs. 


Of rich white satin, the skirt taste- 
fully ornamented, with double rol- 
leau of white gossimere net, in re- 
gular foids, twisted with a double 
row of Roman pearls; between the 
rolleaus are stars of white satin rib- 
bon, the middle of the stars ele- 
gantly finished with Roman pearls 
and chenule. Sleeve composed of 
gossimere net, very full and short. 
The body of white satin, of a round 











shape in the neck, the back rather 
narrow, richly embroidered with 
chenule, finished with pear tassels ; 
the hair plaited to form a tiara, over 
which isan elegani bouquet of spring 
flowers, with large leaves tastefully 
cut out; necklace and ear-pendants 
of garnet; embroidered fan, white 
kid glovesand shoes ; scarf of figured 
gauze. 

To the taste and ingenuity of Miss 
Macdonald, 84, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street, we are again obliged for both 
our dresses. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION. 


The month of February is gene- 
rally of less interest to the fashion- 
able world, than the preceding or 
following months; but the change 
of mourning now renders it pecu- 
liarly interesting, as of course the 
marchandes des modes have been ea- 
gerly endeavouring to outvie each 
other in taste and ingenuity. From 


their united efforts, we must, there- 
fore, expect with our fair readers, 
much novelty : we have taken great 
pains to trace in many of the Ma- 
gazxin des modes, the repertory of 
elegance and propriety—aware that 
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many of our numbers are circulated 
in the country, we shall be particu- 
larly careful to exclude from our Ma- 
gazine, the outre appearance of many 
dresses, which no lady of real taste 
ever adopts, but which, from a mista- 
ken idea of novelty, is calculated only 
to mislead, or fill a dress-stand ina 
milliner’s show-room. We _ have, 
therefore, made arrangements with 
a lady, whose taste in the millinery 
aud-dress line, is very generally 
known, carefully to select what is 
most approved of in the first circles, 
and to report to us only those no- 
velties, which are particularly dis- 
tinguished for their elegance and 
simplicity. Our attention is di- 
rected io superiority of design, 
and we wish to give the lead- 
ing articles of fashion, as worn 
by ladies, remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their taste; at the same 
time giving such descriptions, as 
may render the work useful, by 
enabling hadies to give directions 
to their own milliners and dress- 
makers, justly considering, that 
in Magazines, public utility is 
of more value than private in- 
terest. 

The outward testimony of public 
woe, excited by the death of our 
ever-to-be lamented and beleved 
princess, has now disappeared, and 
gay colours again amuse the eye, 
while the hearts of our fair country- 
women frequently heave a sigh to 
her memory. The Opera is now the 
principal place of atiraction, dress 
is seen thete to perfection. The 
head-dress generally consists of flow- 
ers ; we have seen some in the form 
of crowns, of a novel shape, con- 
sisting of convoivuluses, roses, Xe. 
Above these was a full high wreath 
ef hyacinth, of a pale bluish colour ; 
this is particularly elegant. The 
dresses were trimmed generally with 
large roses of ribbon and fiowers, or 
coguings of satin, placed at equal 
distances, to form points. Dresses 
of white gossimere net, embroidered 
in lamb’s wool and ribbon, have a 
fine effect, and robes of black gauze 
over white satin, trimmed all round 
with a cheveuu de frise of gauze, 
finished in scollops. The skirts are 
worn full and long, waists short, the 








sleeves very full and short ; we have 
observed some with satin, placed on 
the bias to form a twist round the 
arm. Feathers of the ostrich and 
heron aremuch worn; the latter par- 
ticularly, which is worn in turbans 
on the front of the head ; the former 
placed behind to bend forward. 
Toques and caps of velvet, richly 
embroidered, are much worn in full 
dress parties ; the heron feather is 
usually adopted. We have seen a 
very elegant dress, made for a lady 
of high rank ; it consists of a robe 
of rose velvet, of a thin fabric, but 
very fine, open at the side, the front 
sloped and trimmed with white sa- 
tin, edged with ermine, to imitate 
embroidery ; the waist tight, and 
low in the bosom, with a full sleeve 
of white satin, ornamented with rose- 
coloured velvet and white satin.— 
Morning dresses generally-consist of 
rep, spangled, or figured sarsenets 
and tabbinets ; the most fashionable 
colours are light fawn, lavender, 
drab, puce, and French grey; they 
are frequently made halfbigh, though 
the high dress is considered more 
convenient, and equally fashion- 
able, and finished with a full 
French frill of worked muslin or 
lace. 


We have in view to introduce, 
in our next Number, a bonnet, 
imyented, and now making, by 
Miss Macdonald; it is composed 
of a material never before in- 
troduced, and is unchangeable in 
colour, light, durable, and water- 
proof. There is certainly great 
merit due to the inventress ; as it is 
intended to supplant the Leghorn, 
being entirely of British manufac- 
ture, it may be the means of employ- 
ing thousands. We understand it will 
be ready for shew in the early part of 
this month. 


It is one of the greatest cu- 
riosities ever invented, being com- 
posed of neither silk, chip, straw, 
beaver, or other material ever used 
for any part of female dress. It is 
now brought to perfection, and we 
doubt not but the taste of the in- 


ventress will be displayed in the 
elegance of the shapes and trim- 
mings. 
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From the German of A. W. Schlegel. 


WHEN heavenly visions warm the heart, 
And things divine expand the mind ; 
The soul from earthly joys would part, 

And bliss of purer essence find. 
Here all her energy is vain, 
Her knowledge only madness seems ; 
In wider spheres she pants to gain 
That freedom, which her right she 
deems. 
And now the long wish’d scenes arise, 
And lost are life’s dark hours in light; 
But ah! the strength of human ties, 
Bend earthward still her trembling 
sight. 
T’was thus, that erst the fabled maid 
From fair Sicilian plains, when borne 
With childish tears, below surveyed, 
The flowers were from her bosom 
torn. 


CLIL IL LL 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD, 


a 


Written at Taplow Hill, and inscrided 
to Mrs. Call. 


Wetcome thou little dimpled stranger, 
O welcome to my fond embrace ; 

Thou sweet reward of pain and danger, 
Still let me press thy cherub face. 


Dear source of many a mingled feeling, 
How did I dread, yet wish thee here ; 

While hope and fear in turn prevailing, 
Serve but to render thee more dear. 


How glowed my heart with exultation, 
So late the anxious seat of care; 

When first thy voice of supplication, 
Stole sweetly on thy mother’s ear. 


What words could speak the bright 
emotion, 
That sparkled in thy father’s eye ; 
When to his fond paternal bosom, 
He fondly press’d his darling boy. 
Oh! that thon may’st sweet babe, in- 
herit 
Each virtue to his heart most dear ; 
His manly grace, his matchless merit, 
Is still thy deating mother’s prayer. 











While on thy downy couch reposing, 
To watch thee is my tender toil ; 

I mark thy sweet blue eyes unclosing, 
I fondly hail’d thy cherub smile. 


Smile on sweet babe, unknown to 
sorrow, 
Still brightly beam that heavenly eye; 
And may the dawn of every morrow, 
Shed blessings on my darling boy. 


INVOCATION, 


Ye little troop of fairies. 
That meet by night in dairies, 
To steal the cream,and fright the maids, 
And laugh at your vagaries. 
Ye pioneering spirits, 
That work inthe earth like ferrets, 
And for the miner turn the wheel, 
Or pinch him when he merits, 
Ye sylphs that sail in showers, 
To visit buds and flowers ; 
Or in the sloping sunbeams glide, 
To cheer our playful hours. 


Oh let my invocations, 
Unfold your bright creation, 
And let your beings hover round, 
To guard me from vexation. 


FILA LL LL 


CANZONETTA. 


In imitation of H. K. White’s begin- 
ning, “* Maiden wrap thy mantle round 
thee.” 

Hark! thy plaintings, child of sorrow, 
Check the tear that’sin thine eye ; 

Ee’r the sun shall deck the morrow, 
Thou shalt heave thy latest sigh ; 

The felon death 
Steals now thy breath, 
Soon thou shalt slumber peacefully. 


Alas poor maiden! life has been 
But a dolesome prisen to thee ! 
All thy aching eyes have seen, 
Are lent days of misery ; 
Yet cease to weep, 
Thou soon shalt sleep, 
Poor child of sorrow—peacefully. 


THE OPERA HOUSE. 
Imitation of Horace. 


“* Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, &e.” 


Or old it form’d my chief delight, 
On Satarday’s revolving night, 
The Opera pit to enter; 
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To praise the singers was my ain, 
And because others did the same, 
Cry brayo—ai a venture. 


Such sports no longer I pursue, 
Farewel ! Italian. stage adieu, 
Ye grand ballet beholders ; 
My Opera hat, its use is gone, 
Some other peg shall hang upon, 
Than that between my shoulders. 


Henceforth inspired by honest rage, 
1 leave old Rome’s degenerate stage, 
To Flavio and his doxies ; 
Tliere booby baronets may sit, 
Romp with the girls that throng the pit, 
And thensalute the boxes. 


O thou, whose impulse rules complete, 

From London Wall to Baker Street, 
Restrain this rage for singers ; 

But if while treasure di appears, 

John Bull will wear the midas ears, 
O grant him too his fingers. H. 


LIL LL LL 

WALTZING. 
Ger all the ladies that you can, 
And let each lady have a man; 
Let them, in a circle plac’d, 
Take their partner round the waist ; 
Then by slow degrees advance, 
Till the walk becomes a dance ; 
Then the twirling face to face, 
Without variety or grace ; 
Round and round, and never stopping, 
» w and then a little hepping ; 
Wien you're wrong, to make things 

worse, 
If one couple so perverse, 
Should in the figure be perplex’d, 
They'll be kneck’d down by the next. 
Quicker now, t the ladies cry, 
They run, they twirl, they swing, 
they fly ; 
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Puffing, blowing, jostling, squeezing, 
Very odd, but very pleasing, 

Till ev'ry lady plainly shews 
(Whate’er else she may disclose) 
Reserve is not among-her faults, ° 

Ladies !—this itis to waltz. 


CLL LL IL 


TO A LADY. 


Ever blest be thy heart, though it 
throb not for me ! 

Ever blest be thy love, though another’s 
it be! 

Ever blest the soft bosom that. taught 
mine to feel! 

Ever silent the anguish I cannot reveal! 


Had lips less delectable cancell’d the 
vow, 

To thy fiat, sweet girl! I'd indifferent 
bow— 

Had not my soul worshipp’d the glance 
of thine eye, 

] still had roain’d on, nor once echoed 
a sigh. 

But I go! and no trace of my name 
Shallremain  — 

To awaken cold scorn, or to solace my 
pain— 

The bosom of ocean will roughly con- 
trast 

The hours that are fled,and the joys 
that‘are past. 

When panting beneath sol’s bright 
orient beam, 

No command can prevent that soft 
opiate, a dream. 

Should life be exhausted in India’s far 
zone, 

Kate, there, once throbb’d a heart that 
was solely thine own! 


ee oe 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tri- 
poli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and Turkey; between the years 
1s03—1s807. Written by himself, 
and illustrated by maps, and nume- 
rous plates. Two Vels. quarto. 


Wuo is Ali Bey? A person as- 
suming the name, appeared not long 
since in France, and is said, Noy. 15 
ard 20, 1813, to have attended the 

sittings at the National Institute, 
a to have read both to the histo- 
ric and scientific classes, a memorial 
of his travels; but who the person 








really was that thus designated him- 
self, and whether the present travels 
in their actual state, are the genuine 
work, or pourtray the real course of 
his peregrinations, isa question which 
we cannot undertake to solve, and 
which the editor, in his advertise- 
ment to the first volume, finds difii- 
cult to handle. That the name is 


fictitious is admitted, but the exist- 
ence and the truth of the character, 
are atlerapted to be supported by 
various documents, which after all 
do not appear to be scrupulously 
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satisfactory. He is even said, in- 
deed to have been in England in 
1802, and to have left thiscountry for 
Spainin the course ofsame year; from 
Spain he proceeded, according tw 


the routine laid out, to Morocco; he | 


contisued, it is said, in Morocco, 
from June 1801 to October 1805, 
when he embarked at Lartsch for 
Tripoli. in January 1806, he sailed | 
for Cyprus, where he staid tvo| 
months. He arrived at Alexandria, | 
in that year. In October he went to | 
Cairo; im December to Suez; and 
from that place sailed to Jeddo.— 
He proceeded on the Mahomedan 
pilgrimage tg Mecca, where he ar- 
rived in January 1807: he return- 
ed to Cairo in the June of that year, 
went wiih the caravan to Jerusalem 








in Juiy, and from thence to Acre, 


Mount Carmel, Nazareth, the Sea of | 
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musselmen must be seen. 


Galilee, the River Jordan, Damas- | 


cus, and Aleppo. 
October 1807, he visited Constaati- 
nople. 

Who ever may be the subject of 
these travels, acd we can have no 
doubt of the travels themselves being 
genuime, he isa man of extensive 
observation and intelligence. We 
have also as litile doubt of the truth 
of his Musselman character, by 
which alone, he was able, in the 
course of his pursuits, to obtain an 
introduction into various Mahom- 
edan Kecesses, so as to disclose 
a variety of ceremonies aud other 
transactions, that are punctiliously 
concealed from the eye of a christian. 

He is said to have been a spy of 
Bonaparte, but there is nothing in 
his works to justify such an asser- 
tion. His account of the kaaba, or 
holy temple at Mecca, and indeed 


Mecca itself, is well worthy of at-| 


tention, as is also his description of 
the high festival of the pilgrimage 
to Mount Arafit engaged annually 
by the innumerable host of pil- 
grims, that arrive at Mecca, for 
the purposes of musselman devo- 
tion. To obtain a view of the pro- 


cession which took place, Feb. 17, | 


the author left the city ihe pre- 
ceding af:ernoon, upon a camel, 
and at nine o'clock the following 
morning, reached the foot of the 


At the end of} 
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spectacle of the pilgrimage of the 
An tnnu- 
merable crowd of them from all na- 
tions, and of all colors, coming from 
the extremities of the earth, through 
a thousand dargers, and encounier- 
ing faiigues of every description, to 
adore together the same God, the 
God of pature. The native of Cir- 
cassia presents his hand in a friendly 
manner to the Ethiopian, or the ne- 
gro of Guinea; the Indian and ihe 
ersian embrace the inhabitants of 
Barbary and Morocco; all iooking 
upon cach other as brothers, or indi- 
viduals of the same family, united 
by the bonds of religion. 

Arafit is a small mountain of 
granite, about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, in a plain about three 
quarters of a league in diameter, 
surrounded by barren mountains. It 
isenclosed by a wali with stair-cases 
to the summit, surmounted by a 
chapel. The tradition is, that upon 
this elevation, Adam met Eve, after 
a long separation; and the parent of 
mankind is pretended to have been 
the architect of the edifice. The 
assemblage described is almost in- 
credible, 80,000 men, 2,000 women, 
1,000 children, 60 ur 70,000 camels, 
asses, and horses, at sunset moved 
dowa a narrow valley, with precipi- 
tation, as the prayers arc not allowed 
to be said at Arafit, but at ,Morde- 
lefa, in the viciuity. The next day 
the pilgrims encamped at Mecca, to 
visit the house of the devil, which 
it seems the arch enemy has had the 
malice to build, hard by, though ina 
very contracted spot of difficult 
access. Here each of the itinerants 
threw seven small stones of the size 
of pease at the dwelling, in token of 
his displeasure. 

This form was afterwards repeated, 
and on the 20th of February, re- 
turned to Mecca. 

On the whole, this is a most enter- 
taining work, and highly illustrative 
of the manners and customs of the 
different Mahomedan nations. 


GPLLL IL IL 


The Seldiers of Venezuela, a Tale, in 
2 vols. 





mountain. It is here that the grand this tale, is the widow of an officer 


lr report be correct, the author of 
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in the British service, from whose 
ee pen, some entertaining works 
rave issued, to add to the stores of 
the literary world, and, ia many re- 
spects, the work, now before us, will 
not tarnish the fame, which the au- 
ihor may have previously acquired. 
It requires however something more 
than the description of a concatina- 
tion of events, in strict compliance 
with the laws of probability, and in 
due obedience to the dictates of na- 
ture, to construct a novel, the inaci- 
dents of which, are more the result 
of fancy, than the result of actual 
experience and daily observation. 
The human character is a deep and 
difficult study, and like-the stream, 
its depth cannot be discovered by 
the mere view of the surface; many 
pretend to fathom it, and think 
their success to be complete, if with 
the line and plummet of their inves- 
tigation they attain to a certain 
depth, not considering, that at a 
little distance, a greater depth may 
exist; which the length of their line 
cannot reach. 

Originality of character, is one of 
the most important features of a 
novel, and in the proportion of that 
originality lies the plus or minus 
efihe excellence of the work. It 
requires no first rate talent to de- 
tineate a love sick maid, and an en- 
amoured youth, making them sur- 
mount unsurmountable dangers, and 
deifying each other, though each be- 
trays atevery step, the natural frail- 
ty of the human character. 

We shall however proceed to give 
a slight analysis of this work, and 


we hope the fair author will not || 
| thon. Few routs tn town were 


take umbrage at our remarks, as- 
suring her, that we entertain the 
most respectable opinion of her 
talents, and for that very reason we 
point out some imperfections, which 
we hope she will avoid in future, as 
wyurious to the reputation of the 
correct and polished writer. 

We are introduced to Eugene 
Bouverie, the hero of tke tafe, as 
the son of a gallant officer, who fell 
in the ranks of the army of the pe- 
fiinsula, and consistently with the 
practice of other novelists, he™ is 
described as possessing an abun- 
dance of virtue, and as few faulis as 
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heroes of his stamp generally have 
to charge themselves with. It being 
indispensably necessary, that a hero 
should fall in love ; and as the water- 
ing places of England have been 
long celebrated as the nurseries of 
love, we are informed, that, 

‘ Mrs. Bouverie conducted her fami- 
ly toa watering-place, which she had 
long been in the habit of annually 
visiting. During a morniig prome- 
nade they were met by Sir Henry and 
Lady Cecilia Mortlake, who immedi- 
ately recognised Mrs. Bouverie, 
though a period of several years had 
elapsed since they had passed an hour 
together. Lady Cecilia had married 
very young, having been only just 
presented, when Mrs. Bouverie with- 
drew from the expensive circles in 
which Lady Cecilia still moved. Ab- 
sorbed in the endless and delightful 
avocations of domestic duties, Mrs. 
Kouverie had nearly forgotten Lady 
Cecilia among the crowd of phan- 
toms, that had formed her youthful 
enjoyments. To her ladyship’s rei- 
terated hopes of renewing and 
strengthening the intimacy that had 
formerly subsisted, Mrs. Bouverie 
was ouly commonly sensible: she 
concluded that Lady Cecilia’s want 
of ainusement, and desire of change, 
amidst the ennui so soon discover- 
able at a watering-place, were, pro- 
bably the most poweriul motives for 
Ker civility, and that such an ac- 
quaintance was not, in any respect, 


'the most desirable for her family, 


whose limited accomplishments, and 
still more limited means forbade 
their aspiring to that sphere, where 
preside fortune, show, and distine- 


gayer, better attended, or more 


splendid, than Lady Cecilia Mort- 


lake’s. Allthat can delight the eye 
of fashion, and dazzle in the caval- 
cade of expense, were’ collected to 
adorn her mansion in Portland-place, 
and to their suite was now attached 
a fashionable poet, and a young 
artist; the first, a Feramorze, to 
rhapsodize her ladyship’s excellen- 
cies in tuneful effusions, and te bea 
sort of indirect proof of her yan 
ship’s desire to patronize not only 
bards of merit, but bards without; 
the other, to display to the dilettants 
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portion in haut ton, her sublime 
taste in selecting objects for the 
peucil. 

‘* Accompanied by these fashionable 
appendages to distinction, Sir Henry 
and Lady Cecilia presented them- 
selves the next day at Mrs. Bouve- 
rie’s hotel. 

‘* Elegance never, perhaps, selected 
a fairer model for her temple than 
Lady Cecilia Mortlake; that ease of 
deportiment, so‘evidently an acquire- 
ment to most of its possessors, seem- 
ed to her innate, avd had received 
those finishing touches, only to be 
found in the collision of the most re- 
fiued society; while even in those 
circles there are some too obdurate, 
or too dense, to yield to the polish, 
and display the chariot of distinc- 
tion, not unfrequently, disgraced by 
the coarseness of its contents. 

** Fascinating, amiable, ingenious, 
and interesting, it cannot be surpri- 
sing that’ by Eugene and his sisters, 
she was estimated as a being of in- 
deed, a superior order. Her lady- 
ship's visits wereso cordially repeated, 
and her professions of friendship 
were sO unsparingly profuse, that 
Mrs. Bouverie retracted her opinion, 
and deemed this meeting with Lady 
Cecilia among the most agreeable 
ma aa occurrences of her 

ife. 

‘Sir Henry Mortlake had not been 
formed on one of nature’s happiest 
models, far as regarded his person, 
which, if it were an index of his 
mind, pronounced him heavy and 
stupid ; inshort, one of those merely 
huinan machines, whose fortune must 
have been solely regarded by his wife, 
the deficiency, both of his meatal 
and corporeal attractions, were too 
prominent to be invisible, but yet 
must have been overlooked. In both 
he was equally ungifted; and if he 
made one of a committee on a turn- 
pike bill, orthe revision ofa parochial 
statute in the House of Commons, 
(where he had a seat); or if hedecided 
on the stature of a coach-horse, or 
the windings of a hare ; these were 
the veriest efforts his unwieldy fa- 
culties could make. 

‘* The titled water-tasters, on their 
return to Mount Mortlake, dispatch- 
ed an invitation to Mrs. Bouverie 
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and her family, to make them a visit. 
Eugene and Ellen accompanied their 
mother; Clara, and the youngest 
daughter, Julia, remained at Rosc- 
land Abbey. After a month's ab- 
sence, Mrs. Bouverie and Ellen re- 
turned, leaving Eugene at Mount 
Mortlake, in compliance with Sir 
Henry’s request, to partake the 
field sports of the season.” 

It being also necessary that Clara, 
the sister of Eugene Bouverie, should 
fall in love, and their being no suit- 
able object in the vicinity of Roseland 
Abbey, her mother takes her to Lon- 
don; where she immediately meets 
with a Mr. Fitzalbert, “‘ to whosé 
breathing, the flute was indulgent, 
and to Clara seemed indicative of 
the harmony of Fitzalbert’s soul,” 
and our,author continues according 
to the true principle of the Bathos 
‘Never did music appear so abso- 
lutely divine as when Fitzalbert’s 
notes were joined with Clara’s. The 
vibrations of her pulse might, perhaps, 
occasionally blend increased feeling 
with the sounds, and they were then 
the mostenrapturing, for Fitzalbert’s 
were congenial, till emotion grew 
too rich tor even music to express, 
and silence reigned ere Clara was 
conscious of the cause.” 

Fitzalbert having thus fluted away 
the affections of Clara, her mother 
returns to Roseland Abbey. Aud, 
as the lovers must necessarily meét 
again, the vicar of the parish an- 
nounces his intention of bemg ab- 
sent for some months, and in per- 
fect character with the creative faticy 
of the novelist, the identical Fitzai- 
bert, becomes the locum tenens ‘of 
the vicar, and, amongst the roses, 
the jessamines, and the daffodils, 
again enchants the ears of Clara, with 
his flute—Fitzalbert deparis, and 
leaves Sylph behind him—and as it 
was Fitzalbert’s dog, it became the 
favoured pet of Clara. 

Eugene now returns to Roseland 
Abbey, where having rusticated a 
little, he returns to the metropolis, 
where an adventure very common 
in the higher circles, befel him. 
Lady Cecilia Mortlake did not love 
her husband, and therefore, as ske 
must love some one, no person, in 
the opinion of the author was more 
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proper, than Eugene Bouverie, but 
our hero was not tobe tempted by 
her syren wiles, that indeed would be 
inconsistent with the virtue of the 
hero‘ofa novel—he rejects her offers 
of elopement—but still in the true 
spirit of poetry, writes under a pen- 
cilled likeness of her Ladyship. 


, 
Twas lips like these said Hope might 
live; 
’T was eyes like these that cheer’d me ; 
And all the btiss a world can give, 
Is joyless now without thee. 


We strongly recommend the pe- 
rusal of Chapter XI. to all those who 
have any thing to do with the Spa- 
nish colonies, and who are at the 
same time admirers of the Bourbons. 
It is written in the usual style of the 
author, and cannot fail to increase 
the number of her admirers. 

Eugene now determines to join 
the independent army in South 
America, and returns to Roseland 
Abbey, to take leave of his mother 
and sister, taking a Major Mon- 
tresor with him, who becomes the 
rival of Fitzalbert in the affections 
of Clara. 

Eugene now departs for the wes- 
tern world, where after an issue of 
improbable events, we hear. at the 
close of the second volume, of the 
Soldiers of Venezuela; he here falls 
in love with the wife of a Captain 
M‘Andrew, who dies very seasonably, 
that he may marry the captiva- 
ting widow. On taking our leave 
of this novel, we wish to offer a few 
seasonable admonitions to the au- 
thor, whose mind is well cultivated, 
and which if properly tramed, might 
produce something hereafter worthy 
of her name. Elegant writing does 
not consist in high tlown rhapsodical 

sentences, in far fetched comparisons, 
in false allusions, nor ma wild exu- 
-berance of diction. [tis a false taste 
only which can attach elegance of 
writing, to such passages as the fol- 
lowing, and yet they carry with them 
a show of profuse ornament, and an 
extravagant choice of epithet, which 
by some are denominated beauties, 
The setting snn is thus described. 
“« The sun was gilding with his de- 
parting beams the summit of the hill 
‘that terminated the .prospect from 











the library window at Roseland 
Abbey—trees, shrubs, even the gras- 
sy slope, reflected the splendour of 
the evening ray. It were as if all 
nature had become susceptible of 
blissful feeling ; as if inanimate ob- 
jects partook the harmony of the 
luxuriance to which they so richly 
contributed. It was a moment 
when angels would delight to be- 
come ambassadors between earth 
and heaven, when ‘peace might 
wreathe her olive in the temples of 
religion, and devotion awaken the 
chilled heart of infidelity—when 
crime might soften into contrition, 
and guilt become a penitent at the 
throne of Deity’s representative.”’ 

And of the moon, our author 
sa ys— 

‘‘ The moon began to pour her 
tranquillizing beams from the orient 
throne of mild and soothing lustre ; 
the zephyrs of evening fondly waited 
to salute her, while a boundless pro- 
fusion of stars glittered through the 
galaxy, as if to gem the crescent of 
their pride. Vesper hymns of har- 
mony were echoed from every bush ; 
the nightingale was not silent! she, 
from time immemorial, the charm- 
ing harmonist of night, devoted to 
the echo of sighs, chaunting a dirge 
over the mausoleum of fidelity, and 
welcoming the pensive listener's con- 

enial meditations---she was not si- 
ent !” 

A love of ornament often impels 
an author to the verge of incompre- 
hensibility, between which and non- 
sense, the distinction is very slight. 
As a specimen, take the following— 

‘¢ Mutual love attracts, combines, 
sympathizes, blends every feeling in 
the same sad, yet delightful con- 
viction, that as pain is shared; so 
pleasure, of the most exquisite or- 
der, will be restored, when time, in 
its ceaseless revolutions, restores 
those hours, whose flight they will 
impatiently count, to dispel the 
tearful adieu! 

‘* But, oh ! the sepulchral, ago- 
nizing echo of that word, when 
echoed from the heart, whose dear- 
est affection is unrequited ! Caligi- 
nous aud cheerless the thoughts 
wander over a succession of objects, 
Dut find consolation in neither ; re- 
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verting to the past, they are repulsed 
by the arrows of mortifying self- 
deception, while the future is wrap- 
ped in impenetrable obscurity !” 

There may. be heads which can 
understand the following ; we de- 
clare that ours’ are not in the num- 
ber :— 

‘“‘ The attachments of such hearts 
are more powerful and lasting, than 
of those whose course has been un- 
interruptedly pment, Smooth sur- 
faces seldom have an adhesive pro- 
perty for aught but the fly’s trans- 
parent wing, and the gossamer atoms 
dancjng on the sun-beam, whose sta- 
bility, at best, is but a modification 
bordering on nothingness ; these cling 
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and attach themselves to bodies that 
possess no merit beyond glitter— 
but will the eagle, towering in his 
strength, alight on the rose-tree and 
forsuke the firm branch of the deeply- 
rooted oak ?” 

When the imagination of this au- 
thor is restrained within proper 
bounds ; when her taste is chastened, 
and her style improved by the study 
of our classical writers, we shall then 
peruse her works with pleasure. She 
possesses sufficient powers, but their 


| direction is false, and she is carried 


away by the glitter of ornament to 


' accomplish confusion of ideas, which 
| end, at last, in her not comprehend- 


ing herself. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF CHARLES 
THE THIRD, LATE KING OF SPAIN. 


History has not preserved the 
name of any prince, that ever carried 
his passion for the chace to such a 
length as Charles the Third, late King 
of Spain, which he sometimes pushed 
to a degree of inhumanity. Having 
setapart the isle of Proceda as a phea- 
sant chase, he published an edict, com- 
manding that all the catsin that place 
should be immediately killed. To 
harbour one of these domestic crea- 
tures, amounted to an offence little 
less than capital. 

A cat, says Buffon, the French Pli- 
ny, is a noxious animal, formed to 
destroy a still more noxious animal 
than itself. A person felt the truth of 
this remark, though he was not able 
to express it. He kept his cat, was 
informedagainst, arrested, convicted, 
and condemned to be flogged by the 
common hangman. As soonas this 
infamous punishment was inflicted, 
he was led through the whole island, 
with a large piece of paper on his 
back, on which his erime was writ- 
ten at full length, after which he was 
sent to the gallies. What was the 
consequence? The assertion of the 
naturalist was verified. The moles, 
rats, mice, on the extinctioy of the 


purring race, multiplied:so fast, that || 


they even preyed on the childten in 








the cradle. The inhabitants, driven 
to despair, rushed to arms, formed 
themselves into a body, and declared, 
that they would much sooner lose 
their lives, or submit to the Barbary 
powers, than live under so odious a 
government. Charles, surprised and 
affrighted, repealed the edict. He 
did it, however, in such a manner, 
as to shew that he was highly in- 
censed. And it is probable, that, 
if some of his humane courtiers, in 
the moment of his rage, had advised 
him to extinguish the unhappy inha- 
bitants, instead of their cais, that he 
would have done it. 





RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

The following incident, related by 
this gentleman, in his Memoirs of 
Himself, is honourable to his own 
feelings, and cannot fail to interest 
every respectable mind : 

** My property in the piece (his 
comedy, entitled the West Indian,) 
was reserved for me with the greatest 
exactness; and when Mr. Evans, the 
treasurer, came to my house in 


Queen Ann-street, in a hackney- 
coach, with a huge bag of money, 
he spread it all im gold upon my ta- 
ble, and seemed to contemplate it 
with a kind of ecstacy that was ex- 
tremely droll; and when I tendered 
him his customary fee, he peremp- 
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torily refused it, saying—‘ he had 
never paid an author so much be- 
fore; | had fairly earned it, and he 
would not lessen it a single shilling, 
not even his coach-hire;’ and in that 
humour he departed. 

**:He had ne sooner left the room, 
than one entered it, who was not 
quite so scrupulous, but quite as 
welcome. My beloved wife took 
twenty guineas from the heap, and 
instantly bestowed them on the faith- 
ful servant who had attended on our 
children ; a tribute justly due to her 
unwearied diligence, and exemplary 
conduct.” 





CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
Catherine the Second having sent 
to enquire of Marshal Romantzof, in 
1773, why he did not engage the 
Turks? and being answered, that 
‘* it was because the Grand Vizier 
had three times more people than 
himself ;? the Empress wrote in re- 
ply, ‘* The Romans never asked 
after the number of their enemies, 
but where they were, in order to 
fight them.” 


i 





MARQUIS DE PONTELIMAR. 

This nobleman was once engaged 
in arguing against the late King of 
Portugal, oa the power of kings. The 
sovereign, who would admit no li- 
mitatioas te his authority, warmly 
observed, * that if he ordered the 
marquis to throw himself into the 
porns ought, without hesitation, to 
jump into it head foremost.” Pon- 
telimar immediately turned short, 
and weal towards the door. ** Where 
are you going?” asked the monarch, 
in a tone of surprise. ‘* To learn to 
swim, sire!” replied the marquis. 
The kivg laughed heartily, and the 
discussion ended. 





HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Gatherine the Second of Russia, 
particularly desirens of an interview 
with Howard, sent a messenger to 
invite him to the royal hermitage, 
shortly after .bis arrival in Peters- 
burgh. ‘ Tell her,” said Howard, 
‘* that I am not come here to visit 
palaces, but prisous.”” What a pha- 
rasaical brute does not this man ap- 
pear really to have been! It has 
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been shrewdly remarked, that Alex- 
ander assigned no palace forDiogenes, 
but left him to the surly satisfac- 
tions of bis tub. Howard, it may 
naturally be supposed, was not again 
solicited to enter the abode of roy- 
alty, but deservedly left to explore 
the recesses of a prison. 


—— 


CHINESE TAILOR. 


It is well known, that the genius 
of the Chinese consists in imitation, 
rather than invention. A striking 
proof of this was lately experience 
by anAmerican East India captain at 
Canton. After his arrival in that 
port, being in want of a new coat, 
made after the American - fashion, 
and having observed that the Chi- 
nese tailors never take measure, he 
delivered the proper quantity of su- 
perfine cloth to one ot them, at the 
same time sending him as a pattern 
to make it by, a sea coat, that had a 
large patchin one arm. The tailor 
made the coat very exactly; but the 
owner was most vexatiously surprised 
to find, upon putting it on, that a 
large piece had been cut out of one 
arm, and a patch put in, precisely 
in the shape of that in the old sza 
coat. 





ADDISON. 


This sublime moralist, elegant 
critic, and humorous describer of 
men and manners, whose works fur- 
nish instruction to youth, amuse- 

y 
meat to age, and delight to all who 


_ peruse them, was remarkable for his 


taciturnity. 

Conscious of his talents as a 
writer, he acknowledged his defi- 
ciency in conversation. ‘ I can 


draw,” said he, ** a bill for a thou- 


sand pounds, although I have not a 


| guinea in my pocket. 


He very humerousty compared phy- 
sicians to an army of ancient Britons, 


_as described by Julius Cesar. He 


says of ihem, ‘* Some slay on foot, 
and some in chariots. If the in- 
fantry do net so much execution 
as the cavalry, it is because they 
cannot convey themselyes wiih so 


i much velocity ito all quarters, nor 





| dispatch their business.in so short a 


time.” 
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(Vol. 11. P1.12). TO MARY. 
Written by the Author of “Misplaced love?’“Napoleon's lament"&e. 
The Music by R.T. SKARRATT, 
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come my fair one haste a-way With him, who loves thee 







alf the world in slumber lie, When stars il _ lume the 









dear to stray Where cool - ing ze- phyrs gent -ly play O 
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a. zure sky, moon's pale beam is ‘seen on high, 
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a y with me love. 





fly to the grove with thee love. 
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In that se-questerd calm re_treat Well 


all a-YPound is’ calm and still Sove the 
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‘da 


a x ! 
taste of loves de _ - light _ful sweet Our hearts in .u - — ni- 
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dis . ‘tant r_ rent on the hillTKenof ten-—der joys we 1 
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- son will beat And hap - py we, shall 


take our fill And from %_ ry care be free love. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
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* Military Air” by Dr. Haydn; with | 
variations for the Piano forte, with an 
accompaniment for the flute ; composed 
and inscribed to Miss Graham of Ne- 
therby, by I. Mazzinghi. 


This Air is selected from the last 
movement of one of Haydn's Sym- 
phonies; Mr. Mazzinghi, omitting 
allthe extraneous and modulation, 
has taken only the most pleasing 
part of the subject, and framed some 
excellent variations to it; the alter- 
nate passages of light and shade are 
finely contrasted; and the flute part 
though consisting but of a few sim- 
ple notes, adds greatly to the effect. 


The favourite Air of ‘ Ye Banks and 
Braes O Bonnie Doon, arrahged with 
variations for the karp, by Charlotte 
Newton. 

This young lady, with laudable 
caution, hasstuck close to her thema. 
The variations are, as all variations 
should be,a descant on the subject. 
The alternate motion of treble and 
bass, with afew cross handings and 
a sprinkle of karmonics, furnish out 
a very agreeable exercise; and to 
crown the whole—hear this ye timid 
Tyros !—nota single Pedal is moved 
through the piece. 


Overture (alla Scozza,) to Guy Man- 
nering, at Covent Garden Theatre, Com- 
posed, selected, and arranged, by Henry 
Bishop. 

The Scotch materials of this Over- 
ture are sorted out and worked up 
with a master hand, the attempt to 
vary the tune of ‘* Roys wife,” by 
seiting it in triplets, iseminentlys ue- 
cessful. 

The other Scotch tunes, such as 
“ Donald,” ard ‘ There is nae luck 
aboutthe house,” are equally well 
handed. The rest of the selections 
are excellent in their kind, and the 
piece well deserves the applause it 
receives from the audience. f 

* Ben Bowser,’a favorrite song, syng by 
Mr. £. Smith,of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Written by Mr. R. Lloyd, composed by 
1. Munro. 











off with her share of applause. 


This song composed in the true 
sailor style, is calculated to animaig 
as well as amuse, and as such should 
be duly appreciated by those, whose 
department it is to rouse and incite 
our jolly tars to deeds of arms. 


‘ La Paloma,’ a favourite Spanish Air 
arranged asa Rondo for the Piano forte, 
by G. Killmark, dedicated to Miss Mary 
Anp M* fatosii. 


‘La Paloma,’ is ushered in by a 
spirited and masterly introduction. 
The Air is in C. Major, but like most 
Spanish tunes, soon gets into a minor, 
which 1s its relative A, aod then with 
hasty strides, returns back to C. 
Much skill is shewn in representing 
this simple air in every possible va= 
riety of forms, and by the aid of cer- 
tain appropriate digressions, codas, 
and codettas, it makes on the whole 
an interesting performance. 


‘The Ray that beams for ever, 
Suag by Miss Carew, of Covent Garden 
Theatre. The words by I. W.. Lake, 
Esq. 

The melody composed by C. Sand- 
ford; arranged by I. Munro. A 
simple pathetic Air, which seems to 
have been embeilished by the ar- 
ranger with much taste. 


‘ Harvest Home,’ a favourite diverti- 
mento for the Piano-forte, composed by 
1. Gildon. 


This isa pleasant and natura] pro- 
duction; the modulation flows 
smoothly and remains a suitable time 
in each digressive key, and without 
recurring to the abrupt modulation, 
(a dangerous process in unexperi- 
enced hands) returns gracefully’ to 
the original key. “No straining 
harsh discords, and unpleasing flats,’ 
are met with here; but thecharacter- 
istic gaiety of ‘‘ Harvest Home,” is 
preserved thro* the whole of the three 
movements of which it consists. No 
Lady who can play this piece with 
tolerable accuracy will fail of coming 








6 The Drama. 


Eternal God, 0 Heavenly King! an 
Anthem for three voices with a separate 
part for the organ, composed on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, and 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury. The music by Deither, organist 
of Ebury chapel. The poetry by N. 
Hickman. 


A pious mofive, no doubt, ac- 
fuated the mind of the writer of this 
poetry. The motives of Sternhold 
and Hopkius were equally good ; 
but “ the race is not-always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
We are ready to attribute the same 
pious zeal to the composer, but he is 
rather unfortunate im the accentua- 
tion of the concluding stanza— 

Her Royal Relatives console, 

And grant them long to live ; 

Let them enjoy, without control, 

The blessings thou canst give. 


* The Rose in Bloom,’ a favourite Di- 
vertimento, for the Pianoforte, com- 
posed by John Davy. 


The ingenious pupil of the cele- 
brated Jackson, of Exeter, has here 
produced a piece no way unworthy 
of his master; and though songs and 
glees were the forte of the |atter, 
yet his scholar (from what we have 
seen) appears to be equally suc- 
cessful in the different styles of com- 
position. The cultivators of piano- 
forte music will find this an amusing 
practice. 


Mr. Braham’s edition of * Scots wha 
hae we’ Wallace bled,’ sung by Mr. 
Braham, at Covent-Garden Theatre, in 
Guy Mannering. 

This animated strain becomes dou- 
bly interesting, by Mr. Braham’s 








energetic manner of singing it. No 
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embellishments are exhibited in this 
edition, which we are glad to find, 
ast might disguise or fritter away 
the manly sentiments displayed in 
the words. The repetition of it each 
night, ‘“* twice and again,” is the 
best criterion of its merits. 


* Fair one, take this Rose,’ a favou- 
rite Ballad, sung by Mrs. Salmon, at the 
Nobility’s Concerts, composed by W. A. 
Nield. 


Though a composer is not like a 
tailor, obliged in all cases to take 
measure, yet wé have heard it re- 
marked by Shield, and other com- 
pases. that they never succeeded 

etter in setting a song, than when 
they had a particular singer in their 
eye. Whether the same plan was 
pursued in this instance, we know 
not, but certainly nothing could be 
better adapted to Mrs. Salmon’s 
voice, than this song. The follow- 
ing are the words :— 


Fair one, take this rose and wreath it 
In thy braided hair ; 

A brighter bloom will rest beneath it, 
Take this rose, my fair! — 

The flow’r which late was seen to glow, 

So lovely on that snowy brow, 

Lov’d thy lip, and lightly shed 

A dewy leaf of rosy red, 
To blush for ever there. 


Take this lily, love,and twine it 
With thy waving hair, 

Twill gem the ringlets, why decline it, 
Take the flow’r, my fair ! 

And yet its leaflets, pure and pale, 

In beauty on thy brow will fail; 

That brow attracts all eyes to thee, 

And none will choose or chance to see, 
The lily fading there. 


————_— 


THE DRAMA. 


THE OPERA. 


Turis theatre opened for the season 
on Saturday the 10th, with the Opera 
of Griselda, by Paer, a living compo- 
ser of considerable eminence, and 
whose worksare probably more volu- 
minous than those of any of his con- 
temporaries. Griselda is one of his 
best productions, the music is ex- 








tremely pleasing, and generally of a 
higher dramatic cast, an epithet that 
will be better understood by listening 
to the Terzetto of Quel che piare a 
mio mario, and the duet of Wider lo 
sol brame between Griselda and Li- 
setta, than by a long dissertation. [0 
constructing the drama, the simpli- 





city of the original songs has been 
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little consulted, and some extrava- 
gancies have been grafted: in it, not 
much in the spirit either of Chaucer 
er of Boccacio. The part of Griselda 
is that in which Madame Fodor made 
her first appearance in this country ; 
it is well adapted to her talents, and 
the duet of Z’ angel che sia soi nido, 
which she sings with her father Giam- 
mucole, setting at the door of their 
cottage, with the song of Voi par 
forie o care a piumé, wherein she 
takes leave of the honors to which 
she had been exalted, maybe quoted 
as happy specimens of her best man- 
ner, in two distinct styles of execu- 
tion. We cannot mention this latter 
song, without noticing also the few 
accompanimentsfor the violin, which 
belongs to it, and the masterly man- 
ner in which it is performed by G. 
Weischell ; he produced some of the 
richest tones we ever heard from 
that instrument. The rest of the 
opera contained little worthy of no- 
tice, or what is not already well 
known. It was succeeded by a new 
ballot, taken from the late Roman 
annals, called Atius et Fulvie; the 
story is not well told. Of the new 
female dancers, who do not appear 
to have come from the best school, 
we cannot speak in terms of high 
praise; they are more remarkable 
for agility than grace, and, for mas- 
culine proportions than either. The 
new manner of lighting the house an- 
swers perfectly; every object, either 
on the stage, or in the different parts 
of the theatre is as distinct as in the 
clearest daylight, whilst at the same 
time, unless we look upwards, we 
are not conscious from whence the 
light proceeds. The beautiful form 
of the interior, by banishing the 
chandeliers which projected from the 
boxes, is now seen to the utmost 
advantage. The gallery is the only 
part that suffers by the arrangement, 
the strong light: of the lustre is 
thrown full in the faces of that part 
of the audience, whilst their being 
no light behind, their backs are in 
total darkness, producing a most 
unpleasant effect. The lustre itself, 
from whatever position it is viewed, 
is a most elegant and striking ob- 
ae: the cut glass is of the clearest 

nd;,and reflects the prismatic 
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colours to the eye in every variety 
of tint: the names of the celebrated 
men inscribed on the ceiling are ill 
chosen. It is difficult to imagine, 
what Shakspeare, or Milton, or 
Homer, have to do with an Italian 
Theatre ; or why Hayden, Alfieri, 
Apostolo, Zeno, and above all, Me- 
tastasio should be excluded. The 
orchestra remains nearly the same as 
last season; we lose Mori, a youn 
performer of great talent, and leader 
tor the ballet, but we have an ac- 
quisition in Dragonetti, one of the 
most extraordinary performers on 
the double bass that perhaps has 
existed. It should be observed, that 
the strength and perfection of that 
instrument is material to all orches- 
tras, and particularty to that of an 
Italian Opera. Till the latter part 
of the evening the theatre was thinly 
attended. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A piece in one act, has been 
brought out at this theatre, called 
Three Miles from Paris. The whole 
plot forms on the delivery ofa letter. 
An English Colonel in love with the 
rich niece of a poor widow, who 
keepsan Inn, a league from the French 
Capital, and whose mistress ouly 
waits for the billet doux, to elope 
with him, employs her servant to con- 
vey it to her; to elude the vigilance 
of the aunt, and to effect this notable 
purpose, he assumes successively the 
garb of a French courier, an English 
grenadier, a tourist, anda sailor. The 
mania for personating different cha- 
raciers ii the same piece, must be sup- 
pressed, or it will become epidemic. 
We have one actor, who is perfect in 
this line, with his dress, his voice, 
and physiognomy, become equally 
changed; in each different habit he 
isa different being, but when it is 
the garb only which undergoes a 
change, when’ the slightest penetra- 
tion would imtantly defeat the dis- 
guise; the good sense of the audi- 
ence is shocked, and the absurdity 
grows too great to be tolerated. _. 

A new tragedy has also been 
brought out at this theatre, called 
Retribution; or, the Chieftain’s 
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daughter. The story of the tragedy is 
supposed to be in the fourth century, 
the following aré the most striking 
features of the plot. Varanes, King 
of Persia, has two sons, Chosroo and 
Hamad, who are both enamoured of 
Zimra, the chieftain’s daughter. Ha- 
mad is the favoured lover, but Chos- 
roo considers himself certain of 
success, from the power he possesses 
over the life of her father Suthes, 
whom he has recently taken prisoner 
in an expedition against one of the 
mountain tribes. ‘The rivalry of the 
two brothers, one nnpetuous, unprin- 
cipled, hesitating at no means to 
eflect his purpose; the other less 
powertul, and more virtuous, and 
aided chiefly by the love of Zimra, 
occupy great part of the drama; 
but the interest of the piece, what- 
ever it may be admitted to possess, 
rests, in an equal degree, on Va- 
ranes, who, agitated by the con- 
scious guilt of having murdered his 
brother. and predecessor, Saper— 
confounded and perplexed in ail his 
actious, by the fear of discovery, 
jomed to the mystery in which the 
évent is involved, exhibits a fine mo- 
ral fesson, and uifords some striking 
oppertunities for thé display of ta- 
fent, to which Young did great jus- 
tice. The remorse of this charac- 
tér, it must be allowed, is not quite 
th harmony with the moral system 
of the Persian monarchs, who were 
accustomed to mount their throne 
by the blood of their relatives ; nei- 
ther does the excessive humiliation, 
which he shews towards his attend- 
ants, well become a king of any 


country. The outline of the plot is 
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sufficiently simple, but is mvolved 
in its conduct in much unnecessary 
intricacy ; except in the first act, 
the everits do not follow each other 
by a nice adjustment of cause and 
effect, and there has been an evident 
desire to spin out the materials to an 
undue extent. We should guess the 
author to be one, who has lived more 
iu his study, than in the world; who 
has thought more of the abstract 


beauties of poetry, than the conca-. 


tenations of real life, and who has 
been fonder ot Sophocles, than Shak- 
speare. Having imagined a good 
situation—having drawn in his mind 
something like energy and passion, 
he has not always considered how to 
introduce it to the best advantage. 
He gives us all the gradations of 
emotion, from’ simple grief to mad- 
ness; but he seldom satisfies us, that 
they accord with truth and nature. 
We wish the scenes to end; for the 
personages appear to be kept in 
torture, to no purpose, and without 
any claim upon our sympathy.— 
suthes, in the prison-scene, in the 
fifth act, loses his senses, and re- 
turas to them, without any other 
reason than the sovereign will of the 
poet. 

With all the faults, however, there 
is much promise in the ptece. The 
first act isexcellent throughout, and 
we see no reason why a writer, who 
has done so much with due skill and 
effect, should not, at- some fature 
time, acquire a distinguished namé 
on our dramatic records. 

At Drury-lane, nothing of interest 
has appeared, to merit any particular 
notice. 


—_ 


APPEAL OF MURDER. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 


ASHFORD v. THornton.—This 
being tlie day appointed by the Court 
during the jasi ‘Term, to receive the 
replication of the appellee, ia this 
singular proceeding, to the counter- 
plea of the appclior, publie curiesity 
was again excited in an exiraordi- 


nary degree, and at a very early hour | 








‘age were collected in great num- 
crs in the avenues leading to the 
Court, hoping either to be gratified 
by a trausient view of the prisoner, 
or to gain admission to the Court 
itself. As on the former occasions, 
however, many were doomed to dis- 


appointment, and but a compara- 
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tively small portion of the collected 
crowd were successful in their ef- 
forts. The prisoner, on his last 
commitment, was re-conducted to 
the King’s Beach prison, where he 
has remained ever since in close con- 
finement. He occupiesa room in a 
building which is appropriated for 
the reception of State prisoners, and 
which is detached from that part of 
the prison devoted to the debtors. 
He is allowed one hour every morn- 
ing to walk in the yard, and during 
these opportunities, he conducts 
himself with great levity, appear- 
ing perfectly unconscious of the 
odious situation in which he stands. 
In the remaining part of the day, he 
occasionally shews himself at the 
window of his apartment, aud amuses 
himself with calling to, and convers- 
ing with, those to whom his impri- 
sonment has introduced him. There 
is no restriction as to his visitors, 
many of whom have been admitted 
at the hours appointed by the regu- 
lations of the prison. One of his 
cousins came to town on Jan. 20th, 
and has had frequent interviews with 
him. The expence of his table is 
defrayed by himself; he lives well, 
but on plain food. He has had fre- 
quent remittances from the country. 
. The father of the prisoner is 
steward to Lord Bradford, and is 
stated. to be a man of some small 
property. He is well known in the 
neighbourhood of Warwick, and 
much respected. The profligate 
conduct.of his son, however, in more 
mstances than one, has tended to 
embitter his life, and has also ex- 
posed him to heavy pecuniary 
charges. 

A few minutes before nine this 
morning, the prisoner was brought 
into Court, in the custody of Mr. 
Gibbons, the  tip-staff, and the 
gaoler. He ‘was brought ina hack- 
ney-coach from the prison, and seem- 
ed to be perfectly confident of a suc- 
cessful issue to the proceedings. He 
was ‘dressed in a plain suit of black, 
and his Sagem appearance was very 
respectable. 

A few minutes before ten, the ap- 
pellor, William Ashford, came into 
Court, to hear the appellee’s repli- 
cation read, 
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About a quarter after ten, Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. 
Chitty, counsel for the ajpellor, 
and Mr. Reader, and Mr. Reynolds, 
counsel for the appellee, took their 
places, and presently afterwards, 
Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Justice 
Bailey (who had previously gone 
through the bar with common mo- 
tions, and left the bench again), 
Mr. Justice Abdott, and Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, took their seats. ' 

Lord Ellenborough immediately 
called upon Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke; ‘* My Lord, I attend 
here as counsel for the appellor, 
William Ashford, who was ordered 
by the Court, last Term, to atiend 
your Lordships this day, to hear the. 
replication of. Abraham Thornton, 
the appellee, to his counter-plea.” 

Mr. Reader; ‘* | also appear, my 
Lord, as. counsel for the defendant, 
who is ready to deliver in his repli- 
cation to the counter-plea, now on 
the files of the Court.” 

Mr. Clarke ; ‘‘ i believe the proper 
description of your client is---the ap- 
pellee.” : 

Mr. Reader; ‘‘ I am told I should 
have said that I appear on the part 
of the appellee. He itso. I attend 
here on the part of the appellee, who 
is ready with his replication ; and he 
isalso ready to verify by affidavit the 
facts therein stated.” 

The appellee then stood up, and 
the testament being handed to him, 
he swore that the contents of his re- 
plication were true ; andthe affidavit 
thereof being annexed to the coun- 
ter-plea, which was also sigued by 
the appellor, the replication was 
handed to Mr. Le Blanc, Master of 
the Pleas’ side, who read the repli- 
cation. 

The affidavit of verification was 
afterwards read, and it simply stated, 
that the contents of the replication 
were true. 

Mr. Clarke; ‘“ My Lords, on the 
part of the appellor, | am to pray 
time to answer this replication. I 
hope your Lordship will allow us till 
Thursday next.” 

Lord Ellenborough ; ‘ Mr. Reader, 
what do you say ?” 

Mr. Reader; ‘* My Lord, 1 have 
ao objection.” 

L 
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Lord Ellenborough ; “ then take till 
Thursday, when the parties must 
come up again.” 

The appellee was then removed 
from the bar, and conveyed back to 
the King’s Bench prison, in the same 
manner he had been brought from 
thence. During these proceedings, 
he preserved the same apparent calm- 
ness and indifference to his situa- 
tion. 

Upon the prisoner being conduct- 
ed from the Court to the hackney 
coach which waited for him, he was 
pursued by animmense crowd, many 
of whom expressed their feelings 
upon his alleged guilt by groans and 
hisses. . This was the first expression 
of popular indignation on the sub- 
ject, and seemed considerably to 
affect the prisoner. 


TuurspAy, Jan. 29. 


This morning being appointed for 
the further proceedings in this case, 
the crowd, as usual, assembled long 
before the doors of the Court were 
opened. At nine o'clock, as on the 
former occasions, the defendant, 
Thornton, was conducted to his old 
station, behind the bar. His appear- 
ance was as usual, and the only alte- 
ration in his dress was, from the gai- 
ters he formerly. wore to top boots. 

At ten o'clock the Court having 
been opened, and the usual routine of 
business having been gone through 
by Mr. Justice Bailey, the Counsel 
on both sides entered the Court, and 
took their usual stations. 

Mr. Clarke.---My lord, the Appel- 
lant, Wm. Ashford, is in Court, and 
is ready to put im his answer to the 
replication. 

The Appellant now handed in the 
following answer :— 

‘“‘In the King’s Bench.---The Kang 
against Abraham Thornton.---On 
Thursday, fifteen days next after 
St. Hilary, in Hilary Term, 58 
Geo. Ill, 

‘And the said William Ashford, 
saith, that the said replication of 
Abraham Thornton, to the said 
counter-plea of him, the said William 
Ashford, and the matters in manner 
and form as therein contained, are 
wholly insufficient, according to the 
law of the land, for him, the said 
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William Ashford, to be admitted to 
wage battle, and this he is ready to 
verify; wherefore, for want of such 
sufficient reason, prays the judg- 


ment of the Court, that the said. 


Abraham Thornton may not be per- 
mitted to wage battle,” 

Mr. Reader.---My Lord, on the 
part of the Defendant, we join issue 
on this demurrer. 

Mr. Clarke.---I will take the li- 
berty of troubling your Lordship to 
appoint atime for the argument of 
this demurrer. 

Lord Ellenborough.---Have you 
any intimation to make as to what 
time you would agree to on both 
sides? 

Mr. Clarke.---The earlier the bet- 
ter, if your Lordship pleases, 

Mr. Reader.---We ought to con- 


sult the convenience of the Court, | 


rather than our own. 

Mr. Clarke.---I am not consulting 
my own convenience at all. 

Mr. Reader.---I know that, but I 
am merely stating to his Lordship, 
that the convenience of the Court 
should rather be considered. ; 

Lord Ellenborough,---It will be on 
the Civil side. 

Mr. Justice Bailey.---Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Clarke.---My Lord, on Tues- 
day next we shall be quite ready. 

Lord Ellenborough.---Stay: it is 
suggested to me by my brothers, 
that Tuesday next is the great bail 
day, and one of the Judges will be 
taken up a considerable time in the 
Bail Court ; therefore perhaps that 
will not be quite so convenient. 

Mr. Clarke.---Then if your Lord- 
ship pleases, perhaps Friday, would 
suit ? 

Mr. Reader.---To-morrow week 
Mr. Tindal will‘agree with us, and he 
says he can have no objection to to- 
morrow week, 

Lord Ellenborough.--- Then to- 
morrow week, Fri ay, the 6th of 
February. 

Mr. Reader.---I presume my Lord, 
if it be brought on as it is now, it 
will not get regularly into the paper. 

Lord Ellenborough.---We shall call 
it on first. 

Mr. Reader.---I think your Lord- 
ships should be furnished with copies 
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of the proceedings on both sides; 
and-it is understood you should 
have immediate copies. 


Lord Ellenborough.---You say im- 


‘mediate copies; it is necessary we 


should have them as soon as possi- 
ble, certainly. 


Mr. Reader.---You shall have them, 


‘my Lord, in the course of the day, I 


hope, or to-morrow, at farthest. 
Lord Ellenborough.---Then on Fri- 
day, Feb. 6th. 


Mr. Reader.---When the parties 
must of course attend. 
Lord Ellenborough---Certainly. 


Mr. Clarke.---l understand, my 
Lord, that the parties are not en- 
titled to copies of the proceedings 
on the other side. If your Lordship 
would be good enough to request 
them to be taken, it would be as 


‘well, otherwise we shall not be able 


to give them. 

Mr. Reader.---I_ will of course, 
gladly assist them with copies of my 
proceedings. 

Mr. Justice Bailey.---You can ar- 
range that very well between your- 
selves. 

Mr. Reader.---They will have no 
difficulty on our part. 

Mr. Justice Bailey.--- You will hand 
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to them a copy of your replication, 
receiving a copy of their counter- 
plea. 

Lord Ellenborough.---As this is an 
issue on demurrer, it must be on 
parchment and engrossed. 

The Defendant now handed in a pa- 
per, the contents of which when read 
by Mr. Le Blanc, appeared to be as 
follows : 

In the King’s Bench. 
The King v. A. Thornton. 

** And the said A. Thoraton saith, 
that the said replication to the said 
counter-plea, in manner and form 
as above pleaded, and the several 
matters therein contained, are suf- 
ficient in law for him to be admitted 
to wage battle with the said William 
Ashford, which said replication he 
is ready to verify and prove as 
the Court shall direct. Wherefore 
he prays judgment that he may 
be permitted to wage battle with him 
the said William Ashford.” 

The rejoinder in issue on demur- 
rer was now fixed for friday, the 6th 
of February. 

Thoraton left the Court in the 
same way ashe did on Saturday last, 
and on passing through the Hall, 
he was received by the crowd with 
a profusion of groans and _ hisses. 


ET ONE 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FASHIONABLE VOCABULARY. 


One of the French papers contains 
an ingenious critique on a pamphlet 
just published at Paris, under the 
titles of a “* Dictionary for People of 
Fashion.” The class which assume that 
title in our country have no distinct 
Domenciature, but, on the principle, 
we suppose, that “‘ extremes meet,” 
borrow most of their favourite terms 
from the slang-catalogue. These will 
not. bear to be here repeated; but as 
the French phrases are less offensive, 
(though at the same time it must be al- 


lowed less humourous,) we here subjoin | 


two or three as specimens of the style 
of satire adopted by this new French 
lexicographer : 

Great men.—Little men who wear 
high-heeled shoes. 


Pelitical greatness.— Moral littleness. 


| 


| 








——— 





A cashmire.—<A talisman which female 
virtue rarely resists, 


A rogue.— An impertinent youth, 
whom women readily pardon. 
A husband.—An _ honest simpleton, 


whom the wife makes no scruple to de- 
ceive, and who, the oftenerhe is cheated, 
the happier he becomes. 

These instances are common-place 
enough; but the critic makes amends 
by quoting some better ones from ano- 
ther author: for instance— 

Philosopher. Oue who opposes na- 
ture to law, reason to custom, consci: 
ence to opinion, and his own judgment 
to others errors. 

Society. 1t consists of twe classes— 
those who have more dinners than ap- 
petite, and those who have more appe- 
tite than dinners. 

Husband. A machine which tricks 
out the body, sharpens the wit, and 
lifts up the soul of woman. 
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The critic concludes his analysis of 
the publication, by a definition, whi ‘th 
seems to us the best of the whole list: 
it isa hit at the author of the book 
which he is reviewing. 

A reformer. One who, at 22, under- 
takes to teach the world what, at the 
age of 50, lhe will have to learn himself. 


Knore-Paracr, &c. It was stated 

a few days since, that Knole-castle was 
in iminent danger from a fire breaking 
cut in the Venetian bedchamber. The 
conflagration arose from a defect in the 
flue of the bake-house, called the con- 
fectioner’s-100m; by the ravagesof time 
it was in a damaged state,and had com- 
municat:d to the grained arches and 
other oaken timbers, so that had nota 
timely discovery been made, the whole 
edifice would most probably have been 
destroyed. The Venetian bed room 
above alluded to, was so called from 
having been slept in by Nicola Molino, 
‘the Venetian Ambassador. The pic- 
tures saved were, Catherine II. of 
Russia, grandmother to the Emperor 
Alexander; Lionel, Duke of Dorset; 
_ Elirabeth, Duchess to the latter. The 
state-bed-and hangings were placed 
there for the reception of James II. 
The Venetian drawing-room also suf- 
‘fered in an inconsiderable degree. The 
picfures preserved were, Isabella of 
‘Brabant, Margaret of Austria, Camp- 
chimeize. The latter was Lieutenant-, 
Colonel in the Swiss Guards when they 
were overpowered by the furious Jaco- 
bins in fhe Tuileries, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, and 
lay many hours concealed among the 
dead, soldiers, till night afforded him 
an opportunity to escape. Being con- 
versant in the English language, he 
passéd himself for a native of this coun- 
try, and quitted Paris in the disguise of 
a servant. He lived for some time as 
an hostler at an inn on the road, till at 
‘length he was so fortunate as to escape 
to England, wherein he was a resident 
the family of the Duke of Dorset until 
his demise. 


Singular mode of catching fish. The 
following ingenious mode of taking fish 
is said to be practised by the Chinese. 
.To one side of a boat a flat board, 
painted white, is fixed at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, the edge. inclining 

-towards the water. On moonlight 
nights the beat is so placed, that the 
painted board is turyed to the moon, 
from whenee the rays of light striking 
on the whitened surface, give to it the 
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the fish being tempted to leap as én 
their own element, the boatman raising 
with a string the board, turns the fish 
into the boat. 


GENTEEL Economy. A certain lady 
whose taste is equal to her economy, 
was under the necessity of asking a 
friend to dinner, the following is the 
bill of fare, and the expence of éach 
dish, which was found on the carpet : 

At top, two herrings - 1 

Middle, one ounce and a2 half of 

butter, melted ~ 

Bottom, three mutton chops cut 

thin - - 2 

One side, one pound small pota- 

toes - - - 

On the other side, pickled cabbage 4 

Fish removed, two larks, plenty 


of crumbs - - 
Mutton removed, french roll boiled 
for pudding - - & 
Parsley for garnish . A 
7d. 





The dinner was served up on china, 
looked light, tasty and pretty, the table 
small, and the dishes well proportioned. 
We hope each newly married lady will 
keep tiis as a lesson; it is worth know- 
ing how to serve up seven dishes, con- 
sisting of a dish of fish, joint of mutton, 
couple of fowls, pudding, vegetables 
and sauce for seven-pence. 


The new process of the winter parish 
employment, by two pair of Messrs. 
Hill and Bundy’s patent machine, pro- 
curing work for from 80 to 90 people, 
has begun at her Royal Highness the 
Princess EJizabeth’s cottage. In this 
useful and bénevolent trial, Her Ma- 
jesty joins their Royal Highnesses 
the Princesses Augusta and Elizabéth. 
The process of preparing a ton of stem 
flax is divided into 21 different parts, 
The plan is to confine, if possible, the 
machinery to parishes, and is so ar- 
ranged as not to interfere with any 
branch of trade, but to prepare mate- 
rials for manufactures. 


WELCH ORDER. 


The following is given ina morntng 


‘paper as the promised list of the New 


‘Knights :— 
THE SOVEREIGN. 

- To be filled by two Princes of the 
Blood Reyal. 

The Marquis of Anglesca. 

The Viscount Bulkeley. 

The Earl of Cardigan. 
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7 Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart 
8. The Lord Milford. 
19. The Earl of Powis. 
10. The Lord Kenyon. 
il .The Lord Gwydir. 
12. The Lord Dynevor. 
Prebend of the Order.—The Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Chancellor.—The Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. 
Registrar.—Rhys Jones, Esq. 
Genealogist.—R. Richards, Esq. 
Poursuivant, Heralds, Gentleman 
Usher, &c. at the disposal of the Earl 
Marshal. 
Riband.—Light green edged with 
white. 
Motto.——** Creantur fortibus et bonis.” 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


An Encyclopedia for Young Ladies, 
in one volume, being an introduction to 
those branches of science essential in 
the education of young Females, com- 
prehending chronology, ancient history, 
geography, drawing, music, dancing, 
&c. frem the french of Madame De La 
Memardiere, author of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Mythology, for young ladies, 


with considerable additions. 


A Week’s Holidays at Home; or 
the Townly Family, in one volume ; 
being a collection of original Stories, 
for the amusement and instruction of 
youth; containing also a Morning and 
Everftng Hymn for every day in the 
week. By R. H——h. 

The Exile of Scotland, a tale; and 
the Adventures of Edward Wortley, 
Written in three volumes. By William 
Wortley, Pensioner, Gloucestershire 

Mispiaced Love ; Napoleon’s Lament, 
in the Island of St. Helena; and cther 
Poems, In one volume. 

A Complete System of English Coun- 
try Dancing, which will contain all 
the matter in “ Wilson’s Analysis of 
Country Dancing,” together with a 
great variety of new and fashionable 
figuresynew reels, a technical ball room 
dictionary, the etiquette of the ball 
room, an essay on Deportment; with 
a dissertation, comparing the ancient 
and original withthe present state and 
style of English Country Dancing, on 
professors of dancing, dancing masters, 
and dancing rooms. By Thomas Wil- 
soa, dancing master, fsom the King’s 
Theatre, Opera House. 

Fer the convenience of parchasers, 
the volumes will be sold separate. Vol. 
1. will contain the scientific instruction 





Literary Notices,—Marriages. 
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for the construction of country dances; 
and Vol. II. the etiquette of the ball 
room, a treatise on deportment, and a 
technical dictionary. 

Sir James Bland Burgess, bart. will 
soon publish, in an octavo volume, the 
Dragon Knight, a poem,in twelve can- 
tos. 

Dr. Adam Neale has in the press, 
Travels through Germany, Poland, 
Moldavia, and Turkey, in a quarto 
volume, illustrated by eleven engra- 
vings. 

Mr. Peter Coxe has in the press, the 
Social Day,a poem, embellished with 
twenty-eight engravings. 

Mr. Nichols will soon publish a third 
volume of the Illustrations of Literary 
History, including Memoirs of George 
Hardinge, Esq. 

Dr. J. P. Smith has in the press, the 
Scripture Testimony of the Messiah, 
in two octavo volumes, | 

The Suffolk Garland, a collection of 
Poems, Songs, Tales, Ballads, &c. re- 
lative to that County, is in the press. 

Mr. Wm. Cole is printing, conver- 
sations un Algebra; being an intro- 
duction to the first principles of that 
science. 

Mr. Woodley, editor of the Cornwall 
Gazette, is preparing an Account of 
his Literary Life, with anecdotes of 
many distinguished literary characters. 

Edward Blaquier, Esq. has in the 
press, a translation of Signor Pananti’s 
Narrative of a Residence at Algiers, 
with notes. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 15th, at St. Peters-le-Poor, 
Horatio Ripley, eldest son of John 
Richard Ripley, Esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, to Jane "Maria, second daughter 
of J. L. Siordet, Esq. of Austinfriars. 

At Newington, by the Rev. Arthur 
Onslow, Mr. Jos. Webb, of Miles’s-lane, 
to Miss Anne Piumer, daughter of the 
late R. Plumer, Esq. of the South Sea- 
house. 

On the 26th of Dec. last, at Lau- 
sanne, at the house of the Engtish Am- 
bassador, D. O. Parry Okeden, Esq. 
to Harriet Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. John Thomas Capel. 

On the 6th inst. at Edinburgh, Ed- 
ward Poore, Esq. nephew to Sir John 
Methuen Poore, Bart. of Rus-hail, 
Wilts, to Agnes, third daughter of Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart. M. P. of 
Lees, Berwickshire. 

On the 8th inst. at St. Paul’s, Dept- 
ford, Samuel Prior, Esq. of Blackheath, 
(late of Palermo,) to Harriott, third 











o4 Marriages, Births, Deaths. 


daughter of Timothy Stansfeld, Esq. of 
Field-house, New-cross. 

_ On the 8th inst. at Bishops-Waltham, 
by the Rev. Thomas B. Johnston, 
Charles ©. Johnson, Esq. Capt. -in the 
85th regiment light infantry, third son 
of Sir John Johnson, bart. of Montreal, 
Lower Canada, to Susan, eldest daugh- 
ter of Rear-Admiral Griffith, of North- 
brook-house, Hants. 

At Ashford, John Walter, Esq. to 
Miss Smithe. ) 

_ At Truro, Cornwall, on Tuesday, the 
6th inst. Captain Duncan Grant, of the 

Royal Artillery, to Cecilia, fifth daugh- 
ter to Diggary Ring Marshal, Esq. of 
Truro, and widow of the late Captain 
Bernard Wills, Royal Artillery. 

At St. Margaret’s Westminster, by the 
Rev. Isaac Jackman, Joseph Franzis 
Bessy, Esq. of the Exchequer,.to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Mann, Parlia- 
ment-street. 

On tke 29th ult, Mr. Francis Lanston, 
of Castlebar, county of Mayo, Ireland, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert 
Heathcote, Esq. Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

At Stepney church, by the Rev. G. 
Peche, M. A. the Rev. J. Stock, B. A. 
of Maidstone, to Sophia Thomson, of 
Popiar. 

On the 7th,at St. Geerge’s, Blooms- 
bury, Gilbert Stuart Bruce, Esq. his 
Majesty’s Consul-General for the Ca- 
nary Islands, to-Mary, second daughter 
of Nicholas Power, Esq. of Queen 
Square, 

- Onthe $ist of July last, at Bombay, 
Colonel James Urquhart, Commander 
at Surat, to. Harriet Sarah Williams, 
second daughter of Henry Thomas 
Williams, Esq: of Keppel-street, Rus- 
seil-square, London. 


BIRTHS: 


Mrs, John Newton, of Montpellier, 
South Lambeth, of a daughter. 

The lady of Thomas Drane, Esq. of 
Bromley, of ason. : 

On the 13th at Broome, near Dorking, 
the lady of William Kenrick, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

On the 5th:inst. at Sidmouth, the lady 
of George Sparkes, Esq. of a son. 

At fovrest-house, Chigwe.}, on the Ist 
inst. Mrs. Widdman, of a son and daugh- 
ter, 

At his house in Howland-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, the lady of William Nodes, 
E+q. of a son, 

At Palmer’s-hill, Southgate, Middle- 
sex, Mrs. W. B. Scott, of a daughter. 

On the 7th ult. at Leith, the lady of 
Captain Romer, R. A. of a daughter. 


At Uttaxeter, the 8th, the lady of E. 
Lloyd Williams, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
of ason. 

The wife of Mr. Thomas Thornth- 
waite, of Limehouse, of a son. 

On the 8th inst. Mrs. Towers, of War- 
her-streét, Clerkenwell, of her fourth 
son. 

On the 8th inst. Mrs. William Ankers, 
in Great St. Thomas Apostle, of a.son. 


DEATHS. 


On the 5th, Richard Shutt, Esq. Bath- 
place, Fitzroy-square, whose loss wiil 
be long deplored by his family, and his 
friends. 

On the 6th, Eleanor Eliza, aged 6, 

‘daughter of Mr, Joseph Fietcher, Snad- 
well, 

Mr. John M’Nabb, of Lake’s-grove, 
Mile-end, 

On the 4th, much regretted, Mr. 
Thomas Colebatch, of Paradise-row, 
Islington, in the 77th year of his age. 

On the 7th, after a few days illness, 
Mary, second daughter of Mr. Chater, 
of Hampstead. — 

At his house, at Islington, in his 73d 
year, Jobo Stevens, Esq. many years an 
inhabitant of Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

On the 3ist ult. at his chambers in the 
Temple, in the 62d year of his age, 
ae Walker Hall, Esq. barrister-at- 
aw. 

On the 11th inst. James Shaw, Esq. 
son of the late Dr. Shaw, of Russei- 
square. 

On Jan. 11, Mrs. Morse, wife of Ge- 
nerai Morse, at his house in Devonshire- 
place. 

After a week’s illness, Mr. Thomas 
Ryle, of Houndsditch, in the 60th year 
of his age, deeply regretted by a large 
family, and all who were acquainted 
with him. 

On the 7th, at the house of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, in Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place, aged 7 years, Alexander Wilson 
Ottley, youngest son of Warner Ottley, 
Ksq. of Spanish-place, Manchester- 
square. 

On the 28th ult. at Oakley-park, 
near Ludlow, Lady Clive, in the 84th 
year ‘of her age, relict of Robert, first 
Lord Clive, the founder of our empire 
in Bengal. Lady Clive was in various 
parts of India when her husband com- 
manded the army there. She joined 
him in Caleutta after the retaking of 
that town. and the decisive battle of 
Plassey. The death of Lord Clive took 
place in 1774. 

Lately, William Devaynes, Esq. of 
Updown-house, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
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aged 34, 
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